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The West Canada Creek 
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Generations come and go but the creek rushes on for- 
ever. Its roar is our heritage; its music will ring in the 
ears of our children until the end of time. We may, in 
moments of contemplation, gaze down ten thousand 
years at the masonry of its walls, admiring but not un- 
derstanding the tremendous forces which have been 
consumed in their creation. If we are serious, we might 
descend the path to the edge of the stream, to trace 
with our fingers the tilted strata of limestone, to collect 
the crystallized fragments of the vertebrae of Crinoidea 
or the shells of Terebratulae. 

What boy has not felt a thrill course down his spine 
as he stood holding for the first time the blue-gray 
tracery of a shell made out of stone? Here in his hand 
lay the mystery of the universe, a tiny fragment to be 
accepted or to be tossed aside. He might tuck the fossil 
into his pocket and take it home, the better to study 
its markings in the silence of his room; or he might 
scale it into the amber water, which would accept tt 
scornfully, always harboring the design to cast it up 
again where another boy might retrieve it centuries 
later and marvel at its graceful markings. The creek 
has the capacity to embrace the past, the present and 
the future. It is eternal. 
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The Struggle | 

with the Wilderness : ; 

| | 

THE LAND EXTENDING from the Mohawk River to Lake il 

Ontario was opened up to settlers shortly after 14783, q 

the date of the treaty ending the American Revolu- i 

tion. There were scattered settlements at German a 

Flatts, Fort Stanwix and Oswego and clearings stretched i, 
into Norway and Fairfield, the most isolated being at | 


Mount’s Mill near the present hamlet of Gray, where 
two white children were scalped by Indians and Tories. 
When Colonel Marinus Willett defeated Major Ross 
and Walter Butler on the West Canada Creek near 
Twin Rocks Bridge in October, 1781 and the remnants | 
of Ross’ regiment were chased ten miles from a point 
above Ninety Six toward the Canadian border, only 
wilderness was encountered in the blinding snowstorm. 











SERVIS PATENT 





Titles to land in the British colonies passed to indi- 
viduals from the crown, for the king was theoretically i 
3 ie 
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the owner of all the land in the realm. Under this 
system, an area consisting of 25,000 acres was granted 
on February 28, 1769 to Peter Servis and 24 others. 
Servis was a relative of Sir William Johnson who, at a 
feast in honor of the patentees, got the latter drunk 
and procured an assignment of the patent to himself. 
Johnson and his executors conveyed away all of it, 
chiefly to John Kelly of New York, who held the 
southwest corner near the Holland Patent, and to the 
Holland Land Company, which purchased the re- 
mainder, including the villages of Oldenbarneveld, 
Remsen and Prospect, the last named lying chiefly in 
section 58 of the original Servis Patent. 


HOLLAND LAND COMPANY 


The Holland Land Company consisted of ten prom1- 
nent citizens of The Netherlands, five of them living 
in Amsterdam, where the office of the company was 
located. Among its agents in America were Gerrit Boon, 
Paul Busti and Colonel Lincklaen. ‘These men pur- 
chased for the company, in addition to Servis’ Patent 
and portions of the Steuben and Oouthoudt Patents, 
3,600,000 acres of land in Western New York known as 
the Holland Land Company’s Purchase. Agents for the 
company in Utica and Oldenbarneveld were, in chrono- 
logical order, Gerrit Boon, Adam G. Mappa, Abraham 
Varick and Charles A. Mann. 

Probably the first man to fight his way into the Ser- 
vis Patent was Gerrit Boon, who came up from Cosby's 
Manor (Utica), in 1793, marking the trees with an axe 
as he went along. Boon was an idealist. He arrived 
when the sap was running from the maple trees in 
Oldenbarneveld. Thinking this a year-round procedure, 
he spent enormous sums of money trying to develop a 
sugar industry which would compete with the West 
Indies. He was recalled to Holland. Adam Mappa, his 
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successor, was more practical, but at the time of his 
death in 1828 the Holland Land Company’s venture 
had been a financial failure and the job of Varick and 
Mann was to sell as much land as possible in order to 
make up for past losses to the stockholders. 


FIRST SETTLERS 


William D. Worden, in notes sent to Miss Cara Swart- 
wout about thirty years ago, tells how Mrs. John L. 
Worden, the widow of a Revolutionary War soldier 
from Stephentown, Connecticut, came in 14794 with 
her four grown sons to Beech Flats, near where the 
Prospect spring is today. The party came over a blazed 
trail from Oriskany, for the road from Utica had not 
been cut. 

George H. Worden, in a paper read before the Val- 
lonia Historical Society in 1898, does not mention the 
date of his family’s arrival, but says that John L., Ed- 
mund, William and Isaac Worden were here “‘some- 
time before 1800.” 

M. F. Roberts, ina History of Remsen published in 
1914, further confuses matters by stating that John 
Worden from Black Rock, Vermont, a Revolutionary 
soldier, came early to Norway, where he married Re- 
becca Clyde. He came over Deerfield hill and located 
on the Pen Y Caerau road and later moved to Ninety 
Six. 

Miss Marion Worden, in a carefully worked out 
genealogy of the Worden family, lists Sarah Brayton, 
wife of John Worden from Stonington, Connecticut. 
Inasmuch as no map of Connecticut shows a Stephen- 
town and the Revolutionary War records do not men- 
tion such a place, it would seem that the Wordens 
came from Stonington, for the roster rolls of the war 
list several Wordens from that place. 

The Worden genealogy mentions five sons of John 
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The Prospect Cemetery Association has complete rec- 
ords of all burials in the local cemetery since 1824 and 
it is possible that some people were buried there before 
the Baptist Society was deeded the land in that year. 
One marker, that of Deacon John Platt, records that he 
died in 1810. There are on the cemetery list the names 
of about 120 men, women and children who were born 
before 1800. Some of these people were from Remsen, 
Fairchild, Bardwelltown and Gang Mills,(Hinckley). 

An early map in the Utica Library, based on the Cal- 
vin Guiteau survey and probably dating around 1820, 
shows the property locations of twenty settlers; a second 
map includes land holdings in the outlying farms. 

Eugene L. Hinckley, local surveyor, left a record of 
early land grants by the Holland Land Company. 
Though it is not complete, it is useful in determining 
the early landowners. 

The Watkins & Owens account-book, kept by their 
store in 1826, lists most of the people in Prospect and 
the surrounding villages. : 

And, finally, George H. Worden, in a paper read be- 
fore the Vallonia Historical Society in 1898, gives a 
long list of names of early settlers. 

Cornelius Aller owned a large area near the Prospect 
depot, Elisha Davis the present R. Marley farm, Samuel 
Fanning the strip of land at the top of Perkins hill, 
James Parker the development known as Parker Hol- 
low, George Perkins what is still known as the Perkins 
farm, William W. Worden a large strip of land beyond 
the Cady farm toward Remsen, the Tuthills, Daniel and 
Vincent, an area along the West Canada Creek includ- 
ing all of Trenton Falls except the Sherman Fall and 
William Wilkinson the land on the right hand side of 
the road to Fairchild between the present Will and Wal- 
ter James farms. 

Living in the village were Job Austin on upper 
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Hinckley Street and Frederic Austin where Dr. Kline is 
today, Smith Crosby at the corner of Park Avenue and 
Church Street, William Boss where the Carlton Mack 
house now stands, Benjamin Davis on Church Street 
and Porter Davis on Stone Street about where the W. 
Hegeman house stands. Rodolphus Edwards, on the 
Thomas corner, also owned several lots on Academy 
Street and George Farris held the present Mrs. C. Doyle 
pro 

Bethnel Greenfield and Jinks Jenkins owned most of 
the land near the Prospect Junction. Asa McMaster held 
several plots in the village, including the Hinckley farm 
and the lower hotel. John J. Owens and George Wat 
kins owned land on upper State Street and in several 
outlying sections. Jesse Smith was from Ninety Six and 
Isaac Worden’s land holdings were in the area near the 
present Prospect spring. The land holdings of other 
men on the list are not known. 

Other residents of the village mentioned only on the 
1820 map were H. Johnson. David Fanning, Marvin 
Keeney and Hugh Williams on the State Road. Robert 
Roberts and David H. Owens on Academy Street, J. 
Care and Ebenezer Jones on Stone Street. Henry How- 
alls held land in various parts of the village. 

In the area between Pen Y Caerau and the creek were 
Stephen Buffington, E. Bronson, N. Johnson, Samuel 
Pitman, Samuel G. Pitman, Reuben Cross, Peter Phil- 
lips, John T. Roberts, P. P. Coonradt and Abram and 
Jacob Lebart. Ephraim Hoyt owned all the land from 
the Hoyt Tavern at the present junction of the roads 
to Remsen and Fairchild to where the Charles Walters 
property is today. Telem Dayton held the present Sei- 
fred farm. 

Other names appearing on one list or another were: 
Benjamm Cady. Rev. John Farley, Mindret Harris, 
Richard D. James, Robert M. Jones, Lewis Lewis and 
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William H. Lewis (Llanbadarn), Orange Morgan (miller 
at Parker Hollow), Wheeler Newton, Deacon John Platt, 
John I. Richards, Ebenezer Sheldon, William R.’Thomas 


“and Jacob Wilkinson. Also Asabel Carpenter, Caleb 


Watkins, Phineas Watkins, Matt Hoyt, Oren Clark, 
Peter Gallup, Amasa Lasure, Asa Philander, J. L. Ed- 
mund, Daniel Perkins, James Owens, Nathaniel Hen- 
derson, Ephraim Wheeler and John Bebb. Also Gardner 
Mason, Elam Perkins, Jabez Perkins, Timothy Powers, 
Sam Phillips and ‘Thomas Rowlands. 

Some of these people were “squatters,” for the land 
on which they had settled belonged to the Holland Land 
Company, which did not conduct a survey until 1795, 
when Calvin Guiteau of Oldenbarneveld made the first 
map of the area. Much of the land was not purchased 
until after 1810. Though the usual price was ten dollars 
an acre, it varied according to the location and value of 
the land. 


EARLY ROADS 


The first roads were mere tracks through the under- 
brush wide enough to permit a team of oxen to pass. 
They were so muddy in spring and fall as to be almost 
impassable. Snow buried them in winter. ‘There were 
no bridges: people often travelled in groups in order 
to be of mutual assistance in fording streams, wading 
through swamps or climbing hills. 

There were crude roads through the Mohawk Valley 
during the Revolution but it was not until 1800 thata 
turnpike was constructed along the north bank of the 
river from Schenectady to Utica. The Holland Land 
Company cut a road in 1794 and 1795 from Olden- 
barneveld to Boonville. This road followed the valley 
of the Cincinnati Creek. Traces of this road and fording 
place can be seen in Parker Hollow today. Parts of it 
are still in use between that area and Remsen. Another 
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road crossed the creek about a half mile below Remsen, 
passed the Llanbadarn clearing and joined the other 
road somewhere near the present Taylor farm. 

Prospect had no access to neighboring villages until 
1805 and 1807, when roads were cut from Remsen and 
Oldenbarneveld, respectively. ‘Toward Remsen, the 
Prospect clearing went a short distance beyond Matt 
Hoyt’s tavern, the house which still stands at the junc- 
tion of the present highways to Remsen and Fairchild. 
It extended toward Oldenbarneveld about as far as the 
spur railroad from the quarry. A path along the edge of 
the Basin led toward what is now Hinckley. It was called 
the Jerusalem Road. It wound through the ravine near 
the present Robert Farrell home, along the creek to the 
power company farm, cut sharply to the left, ascended 
the hills and came out behind the present Hinckley 
school. ‘There was a road to Pen Y Caerau and another 
climbed into the hills behind the Prospect spring-house. 
It was not until 1810-1812, when the State Road was 
completed through the village, that Prospect gained a 
place on a main artery of communication with the out- 
side world. 


PIONEER HOMES 


The early settlers came with yokes of oxen and canvas- 
covered wagons which contained a few necessary uten- 
sils and some household furniture. A cow or two, a few 
sheep and a dog to drive off wolves were their only ani- 
mals. ‘The log cabins were rudely constructed. A hole in 
the roof permitted smoke to escape and greased paper 
covered the window openings. A wall of stones with mud 
for mortar served for a fire-back until a good fireplace 
and chimney could be constructed. Stools and table were 
of split plank. Holes were bored in the logs at one 
corner of the room and the ends of poles were fitted 
into them. ‘This rude platform, covered by a thick mat- 


are 
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tress of hemlock boughs, served the whole family as a 
bed. There was no floor, except for trampled earth. Rush 
candles were used for lights and later tallow dips and 
home-manufactured candles. 

People told time by the sun and the stars and were 
particularly conscious of the position of the great dip- 
per at night. The Yankees knew this constellation as the 
Big Bear, but the Welsh referred to it as King Arthur. 
Barnyard fowl were also good recorders of the early 
morning hours. Marks on windowsills served as sundials 
on bright days. Hourglasses were also in use. Wealthier 
settlers might possess a clock purchased from a “Down 
East’ Yankee who wandered through peddling his wares. 
These timepieces were uncovered wooden works hang- 
ing on the wall, for the cases of ‘‘grandfather’s clocks” 
were too heavy to be transported such a distance. 


PIONEER AGRICULTURE 


Clearing the forest demanded energy and perseverance. 
The axe was the most valuable possession a pioneer 
could have. Once a plot had been cleared and the brush 
had been burned, the ground was worked with primi- 
tive implements. A crotch with one end for a beam and 
the other cut off and sharpened for a share served for a 
plough, and another crotch with holes at proper inter- 
vals and wooden pins driven through these holes was 
the harrow. A sickle was used for harvesting and for 
threshing, a flail. Considerable dexterity was needed to 
handle the latter implement; many bumps were raised 
on youthful heads which got in the way of the swingle. 

Wheat, corn and flax were early crops in this area, but 
the soil and climate were not adapted to wheat growing, 
which was abandoned in favor of other grains. Wheat 
and corn were ground in a “pioneer mill,” a mortar 
hollowed in a stump or at the end of a log. Flax was 
broken and made ready in the homes and the women 
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made their own linen. They also carded by hand the 
fleece clipped from sheep. They spun yarn and, with 
hand looms, made clothes for the whole family. 

The cattle were ‘““‘Dutch cows,” small in stature and 
sparing in their supply of milk. Breeding of cattle as 
a science did not enter this vicinity until much later. 
Butter and cheese were made, mostly for home consump- 
tion. Swine provided much of the meat, most of it being 
smoked or salted for use in winter. Fish from the creek 
and a growing supply of poultry lent variety to the diet. 

The clearing provided most of the necessities of life. 
‘There were, however, some things which the area could 
not provide. Salt, a necessity, had to be procured from 
the salt springs near Syracuse. Trips were made in win- 
ter. Sleighs loaded with farm produce were driven across 
Oneida Lake on the ice to be exchanged for salt at three 
dollars per barrel. ‘Two or more men went, so that some 
one could guard the sleigh against intruding “‘salt boil- 
ers’ while negotiations were being carried on with the 
agent. 


FIRST MILLS 


‘There was no gristmill nearer than Whitestown before 
1804. Gerrit Boon, who was as impractical as he was 
courageous, had constructed a mill earlier on the Cincin- 
nati Creek at Oldenbarneveld, but the dam was carried 
away in a freshet. In 1804, his successor, Adam Mappa, 
built both gristmill and sawmill in Parker Hollow. James 
Parker, who purchased them a few years later, ran them 
night and day. Customers came from distant points to 
have their grist ground. 

A man named Ensign erected a fulling and carding 
mill on the Cincinnati Creek in 1806 near what is now 
known as Wanzey Falls. He sold out to ‘Timothy Powers, 
who put up a larger mill and did a thriving business. 

The first industry in Prospect was a tannery located 
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on the road to Remsen beyond the cemetery. ‘There 
may have been an ashery in the same area, for the school 
records state that a school was moved from the site of 
the ashery. The first gristmill and sawmills, also the first 
tannery within the village, were built in the Basin about 
1825. Anashery on Hinckley Street operated at the same 
time. There were also mills at Bardwelltown, Graves- 
ville, Remsen and Russia. 


FIRST SETTLEMENT 


The section near Matt Hoyt’s tavern at the junction of 
the present highways to Remsen and Fairchild was the 
first settlement in Prospect. Here were the tavern, the 
tannery, the ashery, several log houses and a log build- 
ing which served as school, church and gathering place 
for the Cadys, Wilkinsons, Bronsons, Buffingtons, Wor- 
dens, Daytons, Pitmans and Hoyts. 

Smaller settlements were at Parker Hollow, where the 
Allers, Fannings, Perkinses and Tuthills lived, and 
at the lower end of the village, where the McMasters, 
Rodolphus Edwards, Ebenezer Jones and Porter Davis 
settled. 

What is now the center of Prospect village was a wil- 
derness traversed by a rough road connecting the settle- 
ment near Hoyt’s tavern with the smaller one at the 
‘Thomas corner. 


‘‘WHAT A BEAUTIFUL PROSPECT!’’ 


The earliest known name for Prospect was Beech Flats 
and probably applied to that area near the spring-house 
where the Worden family settled in 1794. William D. 
Worden tells us that the village was called New Jeru- 
salem until November 28, 1802, when a group of men 
including Adam G. Mappa, Charles A. Mann, and Abra- 
ham Varick (Holland Land Company agents), and Jinks 
Jenkins, Daniel Perkins, William Boss and Caleb Wat- 
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kins, pioneers of the area, got together and decided to 
change the name of the village to Prospect. Inasmuch 
as Mann and Varick had little to do with the land com- 
pany until after 1820 and Daniel Perkins was born in 
1804, there seems reason to doubt the authenticity of 
Mr. Worden’s statement. 

A second account relates that Mappa came to New 
Jerusalem in 1811, stood looking at the falls from a point 
where Miss Ackroyd’s house now stands, and exclaimed, 
“What a beautiful Prospect!’’ It seems strange that 
Mappa, who succeeded Boon in Oldenbarneveld in 
1796, did not see fit to examine the company’s holdings 
as far north as Prospect until he had been on the job 
for fifteen years. 

Vincent ‘Tuthill, who lived to a ripe old age and pro- 
vided material for John F. Seymour’s Independence Day 
speech in Trenton in 1876, stated that there was no 
Prospect until 1810, though in the next breath he said 
that he had helped to cut a road to the village in 1807. 

Or, to cap all versions, there is the story of a group 
of citizens gathering in McMaster’s Hotel and picking 
the name out of a hat. 

As George H. Worden said, “In the absence of abso- 
lutely correct records, history becomes merged in tradi- 
tion and tradition from many repetitions becomes ac- 
cepted history.’’ Let him who is more courageous than 
the author determine how the village got its name. 


TOWN PROBLEMS 


The records of the town of Trenton have been kept 
since its organization in 1797. Prospect was District 4 
of the town, so much of the legislation reflects not only 
the problems of the town as a whole but of the several 
settlements within its boundaries. 

Animals, wild and domestic, were the chief concern 
of the town in the early years. In 1803, after a bounty 
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on wolves had been granted by the county, the town 
voted to “allow for every full grown wolfe catchd and 
killed in the Town the additional sum of Five dollars.” 
One Royal Bullock was allowed five dollars in 1811 for 
“a ful grown Wolfe catched in the Town of Deerfield.” 
This bounty was increased to $15 in 1813 and was re- 
scinded in 1820. 

The town resolved in 1807 ‘““That Doves when found 
doing damage shall be free game. That Geese shall not 
be free Commoners and that when taken up and im- 
pounded, the penalty on each shall be six cents.” 

Dogs were also troublesome. A law was passed, stating: 
‘‘Be it enacted That whenever any Bitch or bitches be- 
longing to any person or persons living in this ‘own 
shall become proud, Such Bitch or bitches shall be kept 
up during the time they are so, otherwise if they are 
catched running at large any person shall be at liberty 
to kill such proud Bitch or bitches.” 

There was a pound in Oldenbarneveld as early as 1798 
and later in Prospect, where the Watkinses, George and 
Clark, were pound-keepers. 

The practice of stealing dead bodies from graveyards 
for use as cadavers at the Fairfield Medical College 
caused an uproar in 1818. On March g of that year, the 
town passed a resolution to petition the legislature to 
pass an act to prevent such practice. 

A Prospect legend indicates that the young village was 
involved in this practice. As the story goes, a man drove 
up to McMaster’s tavern one night, sheltered his horse 
and buggy in the shed and came in for a nightcap. ‘Two 
young men who had seen him drive up felt sure that 
there had been two men in the wagon, so they went out 
into the shed to investigate. Sure enough, there was a 
blanketed figure sitting rigidly in the seat. When it did 
not answer, one man prodded it and found that it was 
a dead body. ‘The men put their heads together and de- 
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cided to teach the grave-robber a lesson. One of them 
took the blanket off the body and wrapped it around 
his own shoulders and took its place in the seat, while 
the other placed the body in the shed. 

The drinker came out, jumped into the wagon and 
drove off toward Russia. After the horse had clattered 
over Boon’s Bridge and was ascending the grade beyond, 
the blanketed figure jabbed the driver in the ribs and 
asked him for a drink. No one ever heard what became 
of the driver, for the last seen of him was his flapping 
coattails as he ran pell-mell across the fields. 

A rather unique vote was taken at the opening of each 
town meeting between 1838 and the Civil War: “Voted 
that the citizens be permitted to wear their Hats and 
Caps during this meeting.” 

Prospect men who held office in the town of ‘Trenton 
during the early years were Jinks Jenkins, justice of the 
peace, Asa McMaster, overseer of the poor, Vincent 
Tuthill, commissioner of highways and William Wil- 
kinson, overseer of highways. From District 4, the Pros- 
pect district, the following were overseers of elections: 
Elam Perkins, John H. Smithe, John J. Owens, George 
Watkins, William Perkins, B. Johnson and Elijah Ayers. 
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Prospect in 1825 


LINES OF COMMUNICATION are the fathers of permanent 
settlements. Villages which are fortunate enough to be 
located on thoroughfares of importance thrive, while 
clusters of houses that have been ignored by the main 
arteries of commerce often fall into decay. Prospect, one 
of the fortunate villages, was the key to all commerce 
moving northwest from Johnstown to the Black River 
country. When that vast section lying north of Remsen 
was opened up, the need for highways to penetrate into 
the wilderness became imperative. Agitation began in 
the legislature at Albany and in March, 1803, that body 
provided for raising $41,500 by lottery for the construc- 
tion of several roads. One of these highways, called the 
State Road, was to cut west from Johnstown, across 
Brockett’s Bridge (Dolgeville), through Salisbury, Nor- 
way and Russia to the West Canada Creek. It was to 
cross the creek east of Prospect village, proceed past 
Matt Hoyt’s tavern to join with a proposed turnpike 
from Utica at a point three miles north of Remsen, and 
wind its way north to Watertown and Sackets Harbor. 
The news of this proposed highway must have had 
18 
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a magical effect upon Prospect, for in 1804 or 1805 
Broughton White of Remsen made a survey of the road 
now known as the lower or John G. Jones road, which 
until that time had extended only to the clearings on 
the hill overlooking Remsen. Aided by a boy, Robert 
M. Jones, who accompanied him on horseback to mark 
the trees as directed, White cut the route through the 
wilderness to the point where the new State Road was 
to pass Hoyt’s tavern. About the same time, a mail route 
was established from Utica to Remsen. It is possible that 
the first mail came to Prospect from that village. 

Those settlers of Oldenbarneveld who had cleared the 
wilderness in the direction of Prospect were also quick 
to see the importance of the State Road. In 1807, Daniel 
Tuthill and his son, Vincent, then a lad of seventeen, 
aided Adam Mappa, agent for the Holland Land Com- 
pany, in surveying and cutting the road which ascended 
the steep hill below the Perkins property and intersected 
the State Road in the eastern part of Prospect village 
about two hundred yards west of the creek. 

Thus, while the State Road was being built across 
Herkimer County, Prospect was getting ready for the 
flood of business which would fall into its hands. ‘The 
State Road was opened and worked through Salisbury 
about 1806. Two years later, it was completed through 
Salisbury Corners, Norway, Cold Brook and Russia. It is 
not possible to determine when the road reached Pros- 
pect, but local tradition relates that the men of the vil- 
lage took an active part in its construction, which was 
carried on under the supervision of Colonel ‘Thomas 
Hicks, a prominent resident of Oldenbarneveld. Each 
man who worked thirty days was given a grant of 160 
acres of government land in the Western Reserve, now 
Ohio and Indiana. 
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BOON’S BRIDGE 


The fording place above Prospect Falls was inadequate 
to handle the traffic which was to pass over the new road. 
In times of flood the creek was impassable and it was 
only during midsummer that a crossing was not hazard- 
ous. Therefore, a bridge was thrown across the chasm, 
a structure which, in its day, must have been an engi- 
neering feat that was astounding to the handful of set- 
tlers in Prospect. It was supported by limestone blocks 
piled tightly against the walls of the chasm. Remains of 
these supports may be seen today, about twenty feet be- 
neath the present bridge, slightly toward Prospect Falls. 
The bridge was named in honor of Gerrit Boon, the 
first agent of the Holland Land Company in Olden- 
barneveld. 

The first bridge was evidently a headache to the town ~ 
of Trenton. On March 4, 1817, it was resolved to peti- 
tion the legislature to make the bridge a county charge, 
and in the next year another petition was sent to Al- 
bany “Praying assistance in rebuilding Boon’s Bridge.”’ 
And on January 25, 1820, the following lengthy resolu- 
tion was passed by the town: “Whereas it appears to be 
the sence of this meeting that the bridge commonly 
called Boon’s Bridge across the West Canada Creek and 
connecting the State Road leading from Johnstown to 
Sackets Harbour is so much out of repair that it is ren- 
dered dangerous to pass & therefore become highly nec- 
essary that a new one be erected as soon as possible, the 
peculiar situation of the place & no other more conven- 
ient will create such an expense, that this meeting deem 
it proper to petition the Legislature of this State now 
in Session for pecuniary aid in such a sum as they in 
their wisdom may think proper to grant.’’ Whether a 
second bridge was constructed at this time, it is im- 
possible to determine, but in 1828 the town voted that 
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bridges should be covered with good and sufficient 
covering, recommending hemlock shingles as the best. 
It seems highly probable that Boon’s Bridge became a 
covered structure at that time. 

Boon’s Bridge lasted until 1869, when a year of ex- 
ceptionally high water undermined its foundations and 
made the building of a stronger bridge necessary. It was 
torn down and replaced by the iron bridge which in 
turn gave way to the present concrete structure in 1930. 
Two Prospect artisans are known to have helped in the 
construction of the iron bridge. Lewis N. Jones, then a 
boy of 19, helped to quarry the stone for the abutments. 
Rods for the bridge were fitted by John T. Jones, village 
blacksmith. The bridge had no middle support from 
below, the entire weight being suspended from the two 
arches. It was 55 feet above the creek. 


LEGENDS OF BOON’S BRIDGE 


Boon’s Bridge will linger in memory as long as legends 
endure. While the bridge was under construction, a 
farmer from Russia, thinking it passable, rode across on 
horseback on the stringers in the darkness, not realizing 
the extent of his feat until the Prospect villagers brought 
him back to view the slim boards thrown across the 
chasm. ‘The story does not tell whether the farmer went 
back via the same route or chose the safer fording place 
above the falls. ‘The story has been elaborated to make 
the traveller a small girl who tottered across, hovering 
over the chasm in midpassage, much to the horror of 
bystanders. 

According to local tradition,a cannon was dropped off 
the bridge by a passing army during the War of 1812 
and lies at the bottom of the deep pool below the bridge. 
About fifty years ago an old man named Sam Hemstreet 
used to come to Prospect each summer from the Rome 
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County Home to interest listeners in schemes of as own 
for redeeming the relic. 

The iron bridge also had its legends. Three ner 
came over from Russia to celebrate the conclusion of a 
successful haying season. Late at night, when the trio 
had finished at Arnold’s Hotel, they started home. At 
the foot of the hill an argument took place as to the 
location of the bridge. Two of the men were right. ‘The 
third miscalculated and landed in a rubbish heap and 
had to be rescued before he slid into the creek. 

On another occasion, the justice of the peace was wait- 
ing to serve a legal paper on an old lady who was accused 
of harboring some transgressors of the law, including 
some boys of her own. The old lady was also vigilant. 
When she ventured into the streets she spied the justice 
and hurried for the bridge in order to cross to Herki- 
mer County where he had no authority. He gave chase, 
much to the amusement of bystanders. It is said that the 
old lady outlegged him. 

Anelderly citizen of Prospect, Mr. Charles F. Walters, 
remembers the original Boon’s Bridge. He says it was a 
sturdy covered structure similar in appearance to Cam- 
eron’s Bridge near North Gage, which was torn down 
within recent years, the last of the dozen or so covered 
bridges which spanned the West Canada Creek from 
Noblesboro to Herkimer. 


WAR OF 1812 


The State Road was used extensively in the War of 1812. 
Soldiers going to and fro from Johnstown to Sackets 
Harbor were common sights in Prospect. ‘These men 
were poorly equipped and ill fed. Some of them had 
no shoes. One family legend tells of a Remsen citizen 
returning from Sackets Harbor in winter with his 
blood-stained feet protected against the snow and cold 
by wrappings of heavy cloth. 
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When Izard’s army marched from Albany to Sackets 
Harbor, they camped near the Clark farm in Russia. 
‘The nights were cold and many of the men tried to hide 
in the house and barn to keep warm until they were 
discovered and driven out by officers. i 

Andrew Cady, on the road between Prospect and | 
Remsen, did not fare as well. ‘The Cady home was one 


SEE ROS 





of the newest in the area. ‘The family had been informed 1 
of the army’s approach and, being imbued with patri- 1, 
otism, had saved from the dairy all the sour milk and 
had baked large quantities of bread, beans and other 
food. After the troops had passed, there was nothing 
left of these provisions, while the orchard had been | 
stripped of its fruit. 

Richard Jones, known as “Yankee Dick,” Isaac Wor- 
den and William Wilkinson were Prospect veterans of 
the war who are buried in the local cemetery. |, 

An extensive distilling business was carried on during 1 
the war in Parker Hollow by the Tuthills, who had a 
contract for producing 250,000 gallons of spirits for the 
army. 


SS 


LOWER HOTEL 


After the war, the center of the village shifted from the | 
section near Matt Hoyt’s tavern to the junction with the 
road to Oldenbarneveld near Boon’s Bridge. In 1815, 
Asa McMaster decided to erect a large tavern on the | 
southwest corner of this intersection. He engaged as \ 
builder one Porter Davis, who constructed what was at at 
the time and for many years afterward the most substan- | 
tial hotel in the area. It was carried on as a hotel until ah 
after 1900 and was later converted into apartments by | 
James Wall. Fire consumed it in December, 1913. ai 
McMaster’s Hotel was a rambling structure which a 
completely occupied the corner lot and sent its wings i 
eighty feet to the west and south. On the corner was a a 
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i large living room or parlor which adjoined the bar. In 

i the southern wing were the kitchen, diningroom and | 

| rooms for guests. A long, arched wagonshed extended 

| toward the west. It contained cubbies for stage coaches 

and other large vehicles. Above the shed was an ample 

ballroom, where dances were held at intervals from the 

r time the hotel was new until late in the last century. 

Known as Goshen Hall, this place of entertainment at- 

tracted dancers from the surrounding countryside. It was 

also the scene of several heel-and-toe walking contests. 
The McMasters, Asa, Sylvester and Margaret, carried 

| on the hotel for many years and their name was associ- 

ated with it until Alexander Arnold purchased it about _ 

the time of the Civil War and ran it under the name 

of Arnold’s Hotel until near the close of the century. 

Other proprietors were Lorenzo Mealus, Robert Boyle, 

| Charles Jones and Fred Hubbard, who was probably the | 

last man to keep hotel in the building. 

| Matt Hoyt’s tavern passed into the hands of the Jen- 

| kins family and it is doubtful if it was ever run as a 

public house after 1827, when Clark Hoyt, the grandson 

| of Matt Hoyt, built the large hotel, still standing in the 

center of the village, known as Union Hall. 


WATKINS & OWENS STORE 


The chance to capitalize on the transportation center 
created by the State Road and McMaster’s Hotel was 
seized by a young man of twenty-two. He was George 
Watkins, one of eleven children of Phineas Watkins, 
who had come to ‘Trenton with his family early in the 
century. George Watkins was a typical Yankee, religious, 
shrewd and practical. He was quick to see the need of 
a general store. ‘Together with John J. Owens, a Welsh- 
man who had come over with his parents and settled 
near Remsen shortly after 1800, he started the first store 
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in Prospect, probably in 1821, across from McMaster’s 
Hotel on the southeast corner of the intersection. 

Owens, who was twenty at the time, had had some 
experience keeping store in Russia. Watkins had taught 
in the log schoolhouse across from Matt Hoyt’s tavern. 
A stranger partnership could hardly be imagined. Wat- 
kins, trained in the Yankee tradition, believed in sep- 
arate scales for customers and for people selling articles 
to the store. He was also known to insert two spouts in 
the same molasses barrel and to label each with a differ- 
ent price, the intervening wall disguising his actions. 
Owens, on the other hand, was a religious Welshman 
who disapproved of his partner’s business methods. The 
partnership carried on for some years despite the differ- 
ences of opinion. About 1830, Watkins sold out to Owens 
and agreed to forfeit $500 if he started a rival store. He 
opened up a store in Union Hall, paid the forfeit, and 
engaged in rivalry with Owens until 1848, when the 
latter sold out and moved to Remsen, where he con- 
ducted a store on the main street until his death. Garret 
B. Johnson ran the Watkins & Owens store until about 
1860, when it was converted into a two-family dwelling. 
Ten years later, Evan T. ‘Thomas remodelled it into a 
one-family house. 

The account book of Watkins & Owens during the 
years 1825 and 1826 gives an accurate picture of life in 
_ the village. The index of the ledger lists about 600 names 
of customers. These are not all Prospect names, but in- 
clude families from Remsen, Fairchild, Ninety Six, 
Jerusalem (Hinckley), Russia, Trenton, Trenton Falls, 
Steuben and Boonville, so it is evident that the store 
served a large area. : 

The chief article sold was liquor. Sales of brandy, whis- 
key, wine and gin appear more frequently than those of 
molasses and tobacco, also popular commodities. The 
McMasters purchased large quantities of liquor for use 
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in their tavern. Drinking was not confined to Prospect. 
Rev. John Taylor, who visited the area in 1802, was 
appalled at the drunkenness in Remsen; and at the rais- 
ing of the first frame dwelling in Ninety Six in 1816, 
out of six gallons of whiskey provided, there wasn't 
enough left with which to christen the building and the 
inhabitants were horrified at the idea that their home 
should remain without a name and a whiskey baptism. 
About the same time, the Union Church in Russia was 
christened by breaking a bottle of brandy on its tall 
spire. 

The English system of coinage was in effect, for prices 
in the Watkins & Owens book are listed in shillings and 
pence. Articles sold were: almanacs, brooms, calico, but- 
tons, coffee, readers, knives, ginger, mittens, nails, pepper, 
knives and forks, pins, plaid, pans, paper, oats, potash, 
rosin, silk, shoes, sugar, snuff, soap, shingles, spoons, 
shovels, spices, spelling books, tea, window lights and 
Bibles. 


EARLY TRADESMEN 


An idea of the trades of the settlers in Prospect can be 
gained from the Watkins & Owens book. ‘There seems 
to be no question that William Boss, who settled here 
in 1798, was the first blacksmith. He could fashion any- 
thing in iron “from a Jew’s harp to the iron parts of a 
sawmill.” Boss did not make either of these articles 
for Watkins & Owens, but he was paid “‘six shillings for 
making a branding iron, two for nailes, one and six for 
mending a shovel, one for shoeing the gray mare, and 
six shillings for making a staple to the wagon.” His son, 
Henry, was a man of great strength and endurance. He 
won a wager with Garret B. Johnson by cutting six and 
one half cords of four foot wood between daylight and 
dark. 

The Bronsons, located near the Pen Y Caerau church, 
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were coopers and carters. John Bronson made buckets at 
his farm, with the hoops and staves constructed entirely 
out of wood. Ebenezer Bronson was paid three and six 
by Watkins & Owens for hooping barrels. Benjamin 
Bronson received 26 and eight for carrying loads to and 
from Utica, and six dollars and 64 cents for teaming to 
Albany. Another teamster was Gardner Mason, who was 
given 30 shillings for carting to Utica and back. | 

The wheelwright was Leander Willeby or Willough- 
by, who was given credit on the books for making four 
wheels. 

‘The shoemaker was Ezekiel Denison, who was cred- 
ited with making one pair of shoes at 12 shillings, and 
the tailor was Henry Howalls, who received nine shill- 
ings for making pantaloons for Sylvester McMaster and 
seven shillings for making a pair for John Owens. How- 
alls also got 32 shillings for making a coat. A harness- 
maker, Ebenezer Jones, received 35 shillings for making 
five bridles and Matthew Hoyt, grandson of the inn- 
keeper, on several occasions drew wood, for which he 
got five shillings a cord. 


LIME KILNS AND ASHERIES 


Lime kilns were operating in this vicinity as early as 
1825, for one Philo Rust of Russia was paid 192 shil- 
lings for 12 bushels of lime kiln ashes. The Rust kiln, 
later run by Philo’s son, Hiram, was on the east side of 
the creek halfway between Boon’s Bridge and Trenton 
Falls. ‘The Rust family later turned to spiritualism and 
frequent seances were held at their home, which is now 
occupied by William Roundey. 

An ashery was operated in the early days near what is 
now the cemetery pond, but little is known about it. 
Watkins & Owens built an ashery on Hinckley Street, 
then the Jerusalem Road, where the last house now 
stands on the east side of the street. The house was built 
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| on the foundations of the ashery, thus accounting for 
i its peculiar alignment to the street, for the Jerusalem 
H Road passed behind the house and along the creek. 
Farmers brought quantities of ashes to the ashery, where 
the lye was extracted and evaporated by boiling to the 
proper consistency for potash, which was packed in bar- 
rels and sent to New York, where it was made into sal- 


! eratus and kindred compounds. Potash, or pearl ash, was 
also a commodity that found a ready market. 
FIRST GRISTMILL 





i George Watkins, young and ambitious and imbued 
with the spirit of the Yankee pioneer, saw further possi- 
: bilities in Prospect. He had been engaged for some years 
in land speculation in Ohio and Wilmurt. He bought 
trees standing, had them cut down and hauled to Pros- 
pect, where he erected a sawmill in the Basin and sold 
| lumber to the newcomers who were erecting frame 
houses and barns. He also built the first gristmill in the 
| Basin at the head of Prospect Falls. He constructed a 
My runway for the water to turn the great wheel and in- 
vented a new process for making oatmeal which became 
popular. Both industries flourished. ‘The sawmill van- 
ished before the Civil War but the gristmill was carried 
on by Watkins and later by S. A. Chapman and Henry 
Hagedorn until the present century. ‘The original build- 
| ing burned in 1887 but was replaced by another struc- 
i ture which was torn down when the Utica Gas & Electric 
Company purchased the property. 


SAWMILLS 


In addition to the Watkins venture, there was a sawmill 
i} near the falls on the Russia side which was built early 
| in the nineteenth century by William Servis or Service. 
i It was later operated by Squire Stevens, the remains of 
: whose house could be seen until a few years ago. Just 
{ 
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above the Squire’s house was the fording place and be- 
low it a deep hole known as “Squire Stevens’ pot.” Fur- 
ther down the creek, another sawmill was operated by 
John G. Squire. 


TANNERY 


The tannery in the Basin was built by Benjamin Thomas 
in 1825. It was later owned by George Watkins and 
operated by Josiah Robas and was sold in 1865 to Wil- 
liam Griffith and Richard Owens. Owens remained in 
partnership with Griffith for five years and then bought 
the Llanbadarn farm west of Prospect village. Griffith 
and his son, Lewis, operated the tannery until Septem- 
ber 7, 1887, when it, along with the first gristmill, was 
destroyed by fire. The new gristmill was “raised” on 
October 12 of that year but the tannery was not rebuilt, 
though the Griffith family continued to live in the Basin 
for a decade. ‘Tanning was done in the summer and in 
winter the shoemakers would visit each farm and stay 
until shoes were made for each member of the family. 
_ Great piles of tanbark were piled in the Basin. They 
looked like log cabins. ‘The stench from the tannery was 
hardly pleasant when a brisk wind swept down the creek 
toward the village. 


WEAVERS 


The Wilkinson family, who located on the east side of 
the Fairchild road below Pen Y Caerau, were excellent 
weavers. ‘hey came in 1807. Much of the product of 
their looms was beautiful both in color and design and 
_ people came from great distances to have work done, 
bringing wool and flax with them. 

Such was Prospect in 1825. 
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“A New Commandment” 


. THERE WAS RELIGION in Prospect but no church. The 
early settlers were of stern Puritan stock. They did not 
neglect their religion while clearing the wilderness. 
Meetings were held from house to house and, after the 
: log school was built across from Matt Hoyt’s tavern, gath- 
, erings were held there, presided over by elders and itin- 
erant preachers. Adequate churches had been erected in 
neighboring villages: Unitarian and Presbyterian soci- 
eties were flourishing in Oldenbarneveld; Welsh chap- 
els dotted the hills surrounding Remsen; Russia had 
Bi erected a Union Church with the tallest spire in the area. 
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BAPTIST SOCIETY OF PROSPECT 


A society of Close-Communion Baptists was organized 
in Prospect in 1820, with Elder John Farley, the first 
Baptist minister to locate in the village, as its pastor. 
i: _ Elder Farley, in addition to his charge in Prospect, was 
4 also a circuit rider; he often was gone for weeks at a 
# time, riding horseback from community to community, 
preaching the gospel to isolated settlers. 
30 
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UNION CHURCH OF PROSPECT 


The Baptists were in a majority in Prospect in 1840 but 
a Wesleyan Methodist group was growing in strength. 
In that year, Charles A. Mann, agent for the Holland 
Land Company, deeded a small plot in the center of 
the village to five trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Of these men, only two were from Prospect, 
Isaac Worden and John Thomas. The others were Milo 
Mitchell of Remsen, who had kept store in Prospect, 
Schuyler Wheeler and Thomas T. Worden of Trenton. 
All were staunch Methodists. Thomas and Wheeler both 
met death by drowning years later, the former at Boon’s 
Bridge and the latter in the Cincinnati Creek below 
‘Trenton. 

The Union Church was built by Smith Crosby in 
1841 and dedicated on January 3, 1843. Baptists, Meth- 
odists and Universalists shared the cost of construction 
and used it in turn. The pews were owned by individ- 
uals, their location and size being dependent upon the 
amount paid toward the cost of erecting the church. 
These pews were enclosed and fitted with doors, some 
of which included locks. ‘The church had a spire and 
faced east. 

The several denominations used the church until 
1857, with services by Methodists and Regular Bap- 
tists predominating. Revivals were frequent during the 
1850's. Prospect was visited by a Free Will Baptist 
preacher named, rather aptly, Mr. Ketchum, who suc- 
ceeded in converting a group to that sect. A society was 
organized and it shared the church with the Methodists. 
The Regular Baptists, many of whose number had 
joined the Free Will group, ceased to hold meetings of 
their own. The Free Will Baptists discontinued using 
the Union Church about 1865. They occupied the old 
Welsh Baptist Church near the cemetery for a time and 
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in 1879 erected the present Baptist Church on Acad- 
emy Street. 

The Union Church evidently was a small body, for 
the only mention of Prospect in Jones’ Annals (1851) 
says there were 19 members of this church. ‘The first 
preacher was Elisha Wheeler, a circuit rider. ‘The 
church was supplied in 1841 by the Steuben circuit, in 
1842 by the Remsen circuit, from 1843 to 1851 by the 
Newport circuit and from 1851 through 1859 by the 
Trenton circuit. A list of these circuit-riders is avail- 
able in the records of the Park Methodist Church. 


THE PARK METHODIST CHURCH 


In 1860, the church joined the Rome District of the 
Black River Conference and preachers were supplied 
from the Remsen charge. The following pastors served 
Prospect: W. H. Harrison (1860), Elijah H. Munger 
(1861), W. P. Hall (1862-63), William H. Annable 
(1864-66), John S. George (1867-68.) 

The church was in the Utica District of the Central 
New York Conference from 1869 through 1872 with 
these preachers: Robert Flint (1869), Stephen De 
Lamater (1870) and H. Spencer Williams (1871-72). 
It was in the Utica District of the Northern New York 
Conference from 1873 through 1876 under Joseph 
O. Gifford (1873), James Coote (1874) and John L. 
Short (1875-76). , 

It joined the Mohawk District in 1895, when the 
church had resident pastors who also served the church 
at Ninety Six. These pastors were: Daniel Martin 
(1895), William H. McClenthen (1896-97), John C. 
Culligan (1898) and Jordan R. Fretz (1899-1902). 

The original structure, which had been repaired in 
1876, needed a thorough remodelling. Mr. Fretz un- 
dertook the task with tremendous energy. Members 
rushed to his support and former residents responded 
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with contributions. ‘Thomas C. Jenkins of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and his brother, Dean M. Jenkins of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, who were born in the village, not only made cash 
contributions but donated the 1500 pound bell which 
bears upon its raised sides these words from the Bible: 
“A new commandment I give unto you, that you love 
one another.” In a spirit of gratitude, the church mem- 
bers asked permission of the Jenkins brothers to insert 
a memorial window to honor their parents. Dean Jen- 
kins wrote in reply that he and his brother “had no 
objection to having our parents’ names appear on the 
window of the church. Such window is not understood 
to be a memorial to our parents, but simply recogni- 
tion of what the family, at any early time, and later, 
contributed to the building fund of the edifice. It is 
very kind, indeed, in the committee of the church to 
suggest that our family name appear on a window that 
we did not place in the church.” 

‘The remodelled church was dedicated on March 20, 
1902. It had cost $4500.00. ‘The preacher was Rev. D. F. 
Pierce of Utica, whose sermon so impressed the audi- 
ence that during the forty minutes following the serv- 
ice $2100 was pledged. Two persons were present who 
had sung in the choir at the dedication of the original 
church in 1842, Mrs. Ann Farley and Rev. Erasmus 
Jones of Utica, who delivered an original poem. ‘The 
preacher in the evening was Rev. ‘IT’. T. Rowe. Another 
large sum was pledged, leaving the church free from 
debt. 

The sixtieth anniversary of the church was celebrated 
on Monday, March 21. Letters of congratulation and 
regret were read and George H. Worden presented a 
paper on the history of the church. The anniversary 
sermon was delivered by Rev. W. H. McClenthen. 
Other preachers who participated were T. T. Rowe, 
J. R. Fretz, F. B. Severance, D. F. Pierce and J. B. Coy, 
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then pastor of the Baptist Church in Prospect. Miss 
Leah Jones played the organ and the choir was com- 
posed of the Misses Kate Swartwout, Stella Ferris, Cora 
Jones, Mabel James, Mary Davis, Mrs. Anna Williams, 
Rev. J. B. Coy, Robert L. James and Duane L. Merri- 
man. William ‘Thomas of Carthage sang several solos. 

Pastors who have served the Methodist Church since 
1goo are: W. H. Seed, H. E. Waugh, H. L. Campbell, 
who wrote a history of the church and during whose 
pastorate the parsonage was purchased, Ernest H. Scott, 
J. B. Hammond, J. A. Sypher, Clayton Jennings, B. L. 
Nichols, E. H. Hill, J. A. Sypher, Clayton Gifford, 
Kenneth L. Combs, Fred H. Lewis, William Geeson, 
James Polney, Lisle Caldwell, William Caldwell and 
Kenneth Farnell. 

At present there is no resident pastor, for the church 
is again affiliated with the Remsen church. Rev. Ernest 
Bragg is the pastor. 


-~ 


WELSH CHAPELS 


The coming of the Welsh to Prospect gave religion a 
real impetus. Here was a group of people who had 
been fired by the oratory of Daniel Rowlands, John 
Elias, Henry Rees, Christmas Evans and other famous 
preachers in their native country. The Welsh who set- 
tled in Prospect were Calvinistic Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists, with a few Baptists and Wesleyan Meth- 
odists. In the early days, there was no place in Prospect 
where the Welsh language was preached from the pul- 
pit. Welsh settlers drove one to five miles to attend 
chapels of their choice. They took their lunch with 
them so they could attend both morning and afternoon 
services. Many attended the chapel called Pen Y Caerau, 
which was located one mile from the village on the 
road to Fairchild. Others attended Capel Bont, a half 
mile further on, or Enlli and Ninety Six. This section 
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comprising the chapels was called “The Welsh Dis- 
trict.” 

Three Welsh chapels were constructed in Prospect 
between 1850 and the close of the Civil War: the Bap- 
tist near the cemetery was later used by the Free Will 
Baptists and finished its career as the stone shop of 
John G. Jones; the Welsh Congregational, on Hinck- 
ley Street, built in 1857, became an English-speaking 
church and now has been converted into a house; the 
Calvinistic Methodist, erected about 1860 and used 
until 1900, also has been converted into a dwelling. 

The Welsh churches or chapels had no regular 
preachers before 1860 but were supplied by travelling 
ministers or elders. It was common for the same man 
to preach at Enlli, Pen Y Caerau and Prospect on the 
same Sunday. As the parishioners paid only $1.50 or 
$2.00 per service, the whole day would not net him 
more than five dollars. These preachers often worked 
at other trades during the week. One used to walk | 
from South Trenton to Enlli, a distance of ten miles, 
for the morning service. The preachers were entertained 
in homes, for the Welsh considered the inns of the 
time ungodly. 4SKn3 

In the Welsh chapels, the men sat on one side of the 
room and the women on the other. Some of the chapels 
were built with two entrance doors; Enlli and the Stone 
Church in Remsen are good examples of this style of 
architecture. ‘There was much singing. The early hym- 
nals were merely books of words. A leader lined the 
hymn for the congregation; that is, he gave the pitch 
with a tuning-fork and chanted the first line; then the 
congregation sang, not in unison, but in four-part har- 
mony. Most of the hymns were in a minor key and 
were of haunting beauty. The preachers made up in 
enthusiasm what they may have lacked in scholarliness. 

Their sermons were highly emotional and their voices 
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rose and fell in cadences based upon the minor scale, 
rising to a final burst of enthusiasm called the ‘“‘Hwyl” 
in which the congregation joined with cries of “Go- 
goniant,” “Hallelujah,” and “Amen.” The people sat 
on rude benches, unmindful of physical discomfort 
during sermons which lasted two to three hours. 

Enlli is the only one of these chapels standing today. 
On July 17, 1932 the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Pen Y Caerau was celebrated. A boul- 
der placed in the cemetery contains the following in- 
scription: “The First Calvinistic Methodist Church of 
the United States was erected here in 1824. The first 
sermon delivered here was on August 1, 1824, by Rev. 
G. W. Pierce. One hundred years after this Oneida 
Presbytery placed this tablet for public record of these 
facts.” 

In September, 1926, the Welsh Presbytery of Oneida 
was closed. Rev. R. R. Williams, speaking before an 
audience in Stone Church, Remsen, said: 


The closing of this book tonight can be a tragedy. 
It may well fill our eyes with tears of sadness and our 
hearts with despair unless we are able to perpetuate 
in our own lives their spirit of adventure. . . . Those 
pioneers who left Wales were the offspring of a reli- 
gious revival and the discovery of a new world did 
not deprive them of the spiritual wealth of the old. 
Their religious faith was the gift of a great spiritual 
revival to the democracy of Wales and the hymns 
of the Pantycelyn. The preaching of John Elias 
strengthened that faith. . . . The spirit of the Lord 
was upon those Welsh settlers and that baptism of 
the spirit gave to this neighborhood and to other 
parts of Oneida County sanctuaries that were homes 
and homes that were sanctuaries. They transplanted 
into this part of the world a culture that emphasized 
man’s spiritual structure. 
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MORIAH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Welsh of the Congregational denomination worshipped 
at Capel Ucha outside Remsen until 1856 when a Welsh 
Congregational Society was formed in Prospect. Meet- 
ings were held in the Prospect Academy and in the 
Welsh Baptist Church until 1857, when the Moriah 
Congregational Church was erected on Hinckley Street. 
Rev. Hugh Williams, the pastor, solicited funds from 
sister churches in New York and Pennsylvania. Isaac 
Cunney and William Griffiths were the trustees chiefly 
responsible for the building of the church. And when 
there was insufficient money to pay all bills, Rev. Morris 
Roberts, pastor of Peniel Church, Remsen, loaned the 
society a sum sufficient to cover the debt. 

The church was opened in the autumn of 1857. The 
ministers also served the church at Ninety Six. Some 
of them came from a distance, and few of them received 
fees which covered more than their expenses. The so- 
ciety was incorporated on January 19, 1863 as Moriah 
Congregational Church. 

Deaths and removals caused a decline in attendance. 
The Welsh language was dying out. So, in 1896, the 
remnants of the Welsh congregation joined with an 
English-speaking group of Congregationalists. A build- 
ing committee consisting of James Fitzwilliams, D. iy 
Popple and George R. Farley met on April 24, 1897 
and engaged an architect to replan and rebuild the 
church. It was opened on September 1. The acting 
pastor, Rev. ‘T’. I. James, presided. Prayer was offered 
at the morning service by Rev. Nelson of North Gage 
and Rev. Edward Davies of Trenton preached the ser- 
mon. In the afternoon, Rev. Dr. Curtis of Syracuse was 
the speaker and the two preachers at the evening serv- 
ice were Mr. James and Rev. Lewis Williams of Utica. 
Professor Sutorius of Utica was at the organ and the 
choir consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Walters, 
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Lewis V. Owens, D. L. Merriman, Glen Talbot, Carrie 
Lamb, Rachel Williams, Nellie Jones, Mabel Farley, 
Laura Davis, Mrs. E. A. Wiggins, George R. Farley an 
James Fitzwilliams. 

The church observed its semi-centennial on Septem- 
ber 26, 1907 with three services. Visiting ministers as- 
sisted Rev. George O. Phelps, who was pastor at the 
time. Hymns were sung in both Welsh and English and 
Miss Bessie Williams presented an historical sketch of 
the church’s fifty years. 

The Congregational Church carried on until Sep- 
tember, 1938, when it began to work with the Free 
Will Baptist Church in the organization known as the 
Federated Churches of Prospect. For several years, 
services were held alternately in the two churches, but 
the Congregational Church was sold and is now being 
used as a home by Donald Helmer. 


FREE WILL BAPTIST CHURCH 


Revival meetings by the evangelist, Mr. Ketchum, led 
to the organization of a Free Will Baptist Society on 
March 29, 1857. Services were held in the Welsh Bap- 
tist Church for several years. A church was erected on 
Academy Street in 1879, the land being a gift of Still- 
man Smith. ‘The building has been remodelled several 
times and was used exclusively by the Free Will Bap- 
tists until 1938, when this group allied itself with the 
Congregationalists in forming the Federated Churches 
of Prospect. The federation was dissolved in 1947 and 
the Baptist Church has carried on alone since that date. 
It is at present without a resident pastor. Rev. Thomas 
Lusk supplies the pulpit. 

The Baptists conducted baptisms in the runway of 
the gristmill in the Basin and later used the Cemetery 
Pond for this purpose. In 1887 a resident “went to the 
brook below Farley’s to see them baptize 14 converts.” 
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Rev. J. W. Langworthy, teacher and wagonmaker, 
was probably the first preacher. Rev. E. E. Whittemore, 
also a teacher, filled the pulpit from about 1885-1895. 
Rev. George Gladwin succeeded him and Rev. J. B. 
Coy preached in the Baptist Church during the early 
part of the ‘I'wentieth Century. Rev. Charles W. Allen, 
the last resident pastor, preached in the church from 
1912-1919. 

Many pastors have supplied the Baptist Church. 
Among the best-remembered are Reverends Durfee, 
Telford, Wallace, Wilson, Stevenson and Lackey. 


FEDERATED CHURCHES OF PROSPECT 


Groups from the Congregational and Baptist churches 
formed the Federated Churches of Prospect in Septem- 
ber, 1938. Millard Roberts was student pastor and the 
first union service was held in the Congregational 
Church late in September. The purpose of the federa- 
tion was “‘to promote fellowship in Church and com- 
munity; to increase attendance by working together; 
and to more effectively carry on such religious work as 
may arise.’” The arrangement was purely local. The 
two groups maintained their separate organizations and 
took care of the upkeep of their respective buildings. 
Services were held alternately in the two churches, with 
supply pastors conducting the services. 


LITTLE BAND OF UNIVERSALISTS 


Near the end of the last century, a group of Univer- 
salists tried to set up a society in Prospect. The intol- 
erance of the other sects toward this group is reflected 
in a letter George H. Worden wrote to the Utica 


papers: 


Prospect has its “Little Church Around the Corner,” 
and this is the story. A few inoffensive, law abiding 
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citizens of this place and vicinity have struggled 
along for years trying to maintain some sort of or- 
ganization to worship according to the dictates of 
their consciences, being of the Universalist faith. 
Occasionally they could afford a minister but the 
very charitable and Christ-like orthodox (so-called) 
churches refused them admission, consequently they 
were obliged to take to the woods or use the school 
house. The little band murmured not, but toiled on. 
Nearly a year ago the “orthodox” churches got by 
the ears—some say they do this in other countries. 
There were not enough churches; must have another 
(and the people were minus the necessities of life 
right under their noses), so at it they went. The little 
band of Universalists, less than a dozen, found a 
little, old deserted church at the north end of the 
village, sent a feeble call to Rev. R. H. Aldrich, at 
Newport, which was very promptly responded to, 
and inaugurated a series of evening meetings, which 
have continued ever since, until from the small be- 
ginning they have grown so rapidly that the “Little 
Church around the corner” will scarcely contain 
them. The writer is a Methodist, in good standing, 
but cannot find in the Holy Bible or Methodist dis- 
cipline where persecution of opinion is taught. ‘The 
subscriber further believes that the “if you don’t en- 
dorse the Church, we won’t buy your goods” religion 
is the same which burnt people at the stake a few 
hundred years back. A man’s mind is about all he has 
to hang on by in this world. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


There were few people of the Roman Catholic faith in 
this area until the boom days of Hinckley, when large 
numbers of French Canadians migrated to that lum- 
bering village. At present a number of families of that 
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faith live in Prospect. There is no church in the village, 
but buses are provided to take worshippers to the 
churches in Holland Patent and Hinckley. 


THE BURIAL GROUND 


The records of the Prospect Cemetery Association con- 
tain the following history: 


On the goth day of March 1824 a meeting was held 
in the school house of District No. 8 in the town of 
Trenton, N. Y. to organize a burial ground to be 
‘known as “The Union Baptist Burial Society,” and 
a deed was given to the trustees elected at that meet- 
ing and their successors in office for a plot of ground 
known on the village map as “Lot No. 36” by Adam 
G. Mappa and Abraham Varick, Attorneys, to Dan- 
iel Tuttle, Ephraim Hoyt, John Williams, Elam 
Perkins, Isaac Worden and William Boss, Jr., Trus- 
tees; said deed bearing date March 27, 1824 and 
recorded in the clerk’s office of the county of Oneida, 
in Book No. 55 of deeds, page 196 on the 11th day 
of August, 1831, said lot No. 36 said to contain sev- 
enty (70) sq. rods of ground more or less. 

To this plot have been added from time to time 
the Farley addition, the Treat or School addition, 
the Abbie G. Hinckley addition and the Roberts ad- 
dition. 

About the years 1858 to 1865, the regular Baptist 
Church went down as a society and a society of Free 
Baptists succeeded and the cemetery association re- 
tained the Baptist name until the 3d day of Septem- 
ber, 1902 when the Baptist Cemetery Association was 
dissolved and a corporation entitled ‘““The Prospect 
Cemetery Association” was legally formed, the ar- 
ticles of incorporation being approved by Maurice 
L. Wright, Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
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of New York and filed in the County Clerk’s office 
for the County of Oneida on the 11th day of Sept. 
1902. 


As a Christmas present in 1903, T. C. Jenkins of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. deeded to the association the large plot 
known as the “New Cemetery.” Other additions since 
that date are the Pritchard, Canfield and Allen plots. 

The first person known to have been buried in the 
cemetery after organization was Amanda Worden, a 
child, who was buried in 1824. The first grown person 
to be buried there was Cyrus Farley in 1825. There are, 
however, two markers bearing earlier dates: Amanda 
Wilkinson, a child, in 1821 and Deacon John Platt in 
1810. The first white child to be born in the town of 
Trenton, Adam G. Parker, was buried in Prospect 
Cemetery in 1871. 

The Prospect Cemetery is one of the few in the state 
which contain the names of veterans of six major wars. 
There are buried in the cemetery veterans of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, War of 1812, Civil War, First World 
War and Second World War; and there is a memorial 
to Lieutenant Friend W. Jenkins, Jr., U. S. N., who 
was lost when the Battleship Maine was blown up in 
Havana Harbor in 1898. 


THE GYPSY 'S GRAVE 


A band of gypsies camped near Prospect in July, 1880. 
One of the women, Hattie Phillips, died in childbirth 
and was buried in the Prospect Cemetery. ‘The grave 
remained unmarked until 1910, when the woman's 
daughter came and had a stone erected. 





CHAPTER IV 
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Reading, “Ritin g and “Rithmetic 


HE FIRST MENTION OF SCHOOLS in the Trenton town 
records occurred on June 5, 1813. At a special meeting 
at the schoolhouse in Oldenbarneveld, it was voted 
unanimously “that the town comply with the requisi- 
tion of the law to raise an equal sum in the town to that 
to be received from the school fund.’ Three school 
commissioners and six inspectors of schools were elected. 
‘The school districts were defined on September 23, and 
in March, 1814, the town voted to raise the money, 
also to limit inspectors to three and to pay them one 
dollar per day while employed. From these records, it 
seems likely that schools had been organized in this 
vicinity before 1813. 

_ The first school in Prospect was a log building which 
stood where the two roads to Remsen now merge. This 
school was replaced by a frame structure about 1830 
and this second school was moved to a spot near the 
cemetery in 1846. A record of School District 18 on Oc- 
tober 14 of that year tells of a vote “to remove the site 
for the school house from the ashery to the corner of 
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the Burying Ground on Darius Farley land and ar- 
rangements for same.’ 

Teachers in the frame schoolhouse before it was 
moved were Mrs. Abbie G. Pitman and George Wat- 
kins, son of the storekeeper. 

A second school in the Prospect area was located on — 
the left side of the road that leads from the ‘Tuthill 
farm at the foot of Perkins hill to the spot where the 
Black River Railroad crosses the road from Prospect to 
Trenton. This school was District 8. Many of the early 
settlers attended it, among them William Perkins, Vin- 
cent Tuthill, Mrs. Ann Jones Farley, Mrs. Jane Parker 
Arthur and Miss Rachel A. Jones. A legend records 
that Vincent Tuthill, when asked to spell “shovel,” 
stood erect and said, “‘s-p-a-d-e, shovel.” Religious meet- 
ings and other gatherings were held in this school. 

There is no record of teachers of this school, but the 
names of the collectors of funds are recorded in the 
town office: Hull Tuthill (1819), Jonathan Boss (1822), 
Jinks Jenkins and Asa McMaster (1824), Boss V. Owens 
(1825), Andrew Cady (1826), Jinks Jenkins (1827), 
Elijah Greenfield (1828), and Rodolphus Edwards 
(1829). 

The following statistics are available: 


Year SchoolOpen Money Paid Children Taught 
1819 10 mos. 3 days $26.65 85 
1820 6 mos. 16 days 28.00 75 
1821 6 mos. 4 days 29.59 ' 94 
1822 7 mos. 12 days 23.82 go 
1823 7 mos. 6 days 24.96 120 


These statistics may indicate that both schools were 
in the same district during these years, for District 18 
is not mentioned in the records until much later. 
District 10, for many years the Prospect district, was 
at that time given to an area including parts of Hol- 
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land Patent and Floyd. It was later dissolved, and Dis- — 


trict 18 became District 10 of Prospect in 1867. 

Books used in 1825 in Prospect were: Marshall’s 
Spelling Book, Murray’s English Reader, Willett’s 
Geography, Woodbridge’s Geography, Butler’s History 
and Walker’s Dictionary. 


LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


The Little Red Schoolhouse served the boys and girls 
of Prospect from 1846 until 1870. It was a one story 
frame building facing the State Road. The teacher’s 
desk was at the rear, on the spot where the Griffith mon- 
ument stands in the old cemetery. Beside the school, on 
the plot nearer the village, stood the Welsh Baptist 
Church. The ‘‘scholars,”’ as they were called, were not 
hemmed in by the severity of their surroundings. Anec- 
dotes too numerous to mention have come down con- 
cerning the activities of the ‘‘scholars.”’ 

Men and women who taught in this school were: 
Hannah Bronson, Anne Cady, Elizabeth Jones, Mary 
Roberts, Amanda Wilkinson, Helen Watkins, Silas 
Dean, Mr. Belcher, Garrett F arley, H. O. Farley, 
George Perry, Charles Morehouse, William Pitman 
and Charles Tuttle. 


PROSPECT ACADEMY 


The academy movement was sweeping the country dur- 
ing the middle of the last century. With public schools 
overcrowded and offering an inferior brand of educa- 
tion, it seemed imperative that better and more ad- 
vanced schools be offered to those students who pos- 
sessed special ability and whose parents could afford to 
pay their tuition. Fairfield and Whitestown had been 
offering this type of education for forty years. Acade- 
mies had been started in nearby villages, notably Ho- 
bart Hall in Holland Patent. Prospect fell into line. 
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Prospect Academy, erected on what is now Academy 
Street, opened its doors in 1850. Jinks Jenkins, or 
“Squire” Jenkins, as he was known, leased the plot of 
land for ‘‘as long as the same shall be used for school 
purposes.”’ 

There was no dormitory connected with the new 
academy, which was a two story building with a bell in 
the cupola. Students came from all the surrounding 
countryside. Some of them boarded in the village, thus 
adding to the incomes of the natives. Regulations were 
strict. All students had to be in their respective board- 
ing places at nine o'clock and close supervision was 
maintained over their activities. Students who brought 
their week’s supply of food in cheese-boxes were called 
“cheese-box boarders.’’ 

No list of subjects taught or texts used is available, 
as all records of the academy were destroyed when the 
building was burned to the ground at two o'clock on 
the morning of January 27, 1869. Pupils’ books, the 
academy furniture, the library, etc. were all destroyed. 
The principal at the time, John A. Page, finished out 
the year in the upper story of Hinckley’s store, but the 


- academy was never rebuilt. 


Prospect was the educational center of this area be- 
tween 1850 and 186g. At times, nearly 250 boys and 
girls of varying ages were receiving instruction in the 
academy and The Little Red Schoolhouse. Consider- 
able rivalry sprang up between these groups. The Acad- 
emy boys called the public school children “lice”; and 
the latter retaliated by dubbing the Academy students 
‘“‘bedbugs.”’ ‘The boarding students responded with a 
ditty which has come down to the present time: 


The June bug hath a gaudy wing, 
The lightning bug hath flame, 

The bed bug hath no wings at all, 
But he gets there just the same. 
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Teachers at the Academy were John A. Sackett, the 
first principal, Helen Watkins, Marion Philleo, Helen 
Philleo, a Miss Birdseye or Birdsey of Trenton, James 
Vincent, Rev. J. M. Langworthy, Milton Howe, Bowen 
Moon, Adolphus S. Payne or Payen, a Mr. Howe of 
Poland, Henry Cookinham and John A. Page. 


SCHOOL CRISIS 


With the burning of the Academy, the necessity for a 
new school became apparent. The Academy trustees, 
who had been losing money on their venture, were un- 
willing to rebuild. The Little Red Schoolhouse was not 
large enough to take care of the overflow from the 
Academy. 

The annual meeting of School District 10 (changed 
from District 18 in 1867) was held on October 12, 1869 
at the Little Red Schoolhouse. These meetings had 
been routine affairs for twenty years. Trustees, collec- 
tor, clerk and librarian had been elected and amounts 
varying from fifteen to thirty dollars had been appro- 
priated annually for fuel and “contingent” expenses. 
The burning of the Academy had altered the situa- 
tion. A resolution was passed “by unanimous vote by 
the subjoined voters of this District, that the sum of 
One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) be raised for build- 
ing a new school house, in and for this District No. 10 
Towns of Trenton and Remsen, and if this sum shall 
be deemed insufficient, application must be made to 
the School Commissioner of this Com. Distr. for au- 
thority to raise more.’”’ The men who voted in favor 
of this unanimous resolution were: George H. Worden, 
Orrin Smith, Thomas Jones, Henry Sheldon, Evan T. 
Thomas, Griffith Wheldon, Albert Smith, George 
Lamb, R. T. Lindsay, William Robinson, William 
Griffiths, Darius Farley, William P. Dodge, Eugene L. 
Hinckley, William McBride, L. Mealus, John H. Clark, 
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William Meyer, Stillman Smith, Albert Hinckley, R. 
Billsboro, Griff Anthony, Matthew Jones and Robert 
Jones. Messrs. E. L. Hinckley, Wheldon, Clark and 
Richard Griffiths were appointed to draw plans, re- 
: ceive proposals, and estimate the cost of a schoolhouse. 
: Meanwhile, there must have been considerable dis- 
cussion on the subject, for on April 26, 1870, the school 
had not been built, and at a special meeting on that 
date the question of repairing the old school was raised 
and defeated. Stillman Smith and L. J. Treat were ap- 
pointed to act with the trustees in regard to a site for 
the new school. On July 11, it was resolved “‘to change 
: the site of this school house from the present site to the 
site of the Academy which was destroyed by fire and 
: 
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that the ‘Trustees proceed at once to procure the neces- 
sary title to the ground. The vote on this resolution was 
41 yeas and 7 nays. The committee on building re- 
ported the estimated cost—‘“‘size 35 x 45, 24 foot posts, 
$985, excepting carpenters’ labor, painting, founda- 
tion.” 

The lack of unanimity in the vote gave indication | 
of a rising opposition. At another special meeting, 
which opened with a declaration by Isaac Cunney, local 
tailor, that he “was not lawfully notified to attend this 
meeting,’ there were fireworks. A resolution was 
passed by a vote of 36 to g0 that “we use the $1000 now 
assessed the Dist. to purchase the Langworthy Wagon 
Shop and lot and remove such portion of it as this Dist. 
may deem necessary onto the Academy lot and convert 
the same into a School House and that the Trustees are 
hereby authorized to do all business relating thereto 
and sell the remainder of said Shop to be removed off 
said premises.” ‘This resolution was followed by a mo- 
tion to reconsider, which was adopted 32 yeas to 20 
nays. ‘he men who had voted unanimously for a new 
school at the meeting in 1869 were still united in an 
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almost solid block and their influence must have car- 
ried the day. In checking that list, one can find on it the 
leading men of the community; several storekeepers, 
the blacksmith, the cooper, the tanner, the doctor, the 
millers, the hotelkeeper, the quarryman and several 
prominent farmers. Their names should stand as sym- 
bols of loyalty to the cause of better education in Pros- 
pect. 


DISPOSAL OF OLD SCHOOL 


When the new school was opened, the Little Red 
Schoolhouse was abandoned. The building and land 
were put up for sale on October 25, 1871. The building 
was purchased by R. T. Lindsay for $75 and moved to 
Hinckley Street (Ernest Hughes property). Evan T. 
Thomas bought the woodshed for $10.75, and the privy 
fell into the hands of L. J. Treat for the bargain price 
of $2.55. The land was put up for sale on ‘condition 
that it be used for Burial purposes and in case it shall 
be put to any other purpose it shall revert back to the 
Dist., the purchaser to fence the lot himself.” It was 
sold to L. J. ‘Treat for $115.00. 


THE PROSPECT UNION SCHOOL 


The Prospect Union School, erected on the foundation 
of Prospect Academy, was started in 1870 and opened 
in the summer of 1871. It was a two story structure, 
containing rooms for primary and intermediate depart- 


ments. Instruction beyond the grades was abandoned. - 


It was heated by a furnace, which evidently was con- 
sidered a fire hazard, for the district voted in 1872 “to 
procure a stone to put under the furnace to prevent 
the floor from taking fire.’’ The trustees disposed of it 
in 1877 and purchased two wood stoves. 

Educational frills also caused concern. One Welsh- 
man moved that the trustees “sell the flower pots in the 
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new school and apply the proceeds to school purposes 
of more importance.” 

The wood stoves were not an unqualified success. On 
occasions when green wood was burned, the resulting 
confusion in youthful minds must have been consid- 
erable. e 

The school year ran forty weeks. In 1875, when E. E. 
Whittemore was principal, there were 135 pupils. Dur- 
ing his tenure of six years he was assisted by Lill A. 
Phillips, Ella L. Slocum, Nellie Roberts, Eliza Owens 
and Jennie Owens. In 1878, in addition to 125 local 
pupils, there were 18 non-residents. 

The bell was hung in the belfry in 1872. It served 
not only as a school signal, but was used for a time as 
a nine o’clock curfew and for announcements of deaths 
in the village. Isaac Cunney, the bell-ringer, tolled it~ 
ten times, then proceeded with as many strokes as the 
age of the deceased person. 

A list of the men and women who taught in the 
Union School, in alphabetical order, follows: Fred 
Borne, Mrs. O. S. Brenning, Grace Maxfield Cowles, 
Eleanor Crenan, Rev. W. W. Dawley, Annie Chassell 
Delevan, Edward Delevan, Walter Delevan, Emily 
Moon De Volt, Annie Swartwout Ebert, May Edwards, 
H. O. Farley, the first teacher, Mr. and Mrs. Filer, Rev. 
Henry Fisher, Clarence Ford, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Frank, Addie Swartwout Gorton, James Hargrave, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jay Hinckley, Eda Hoffman Sanderson, Clara 
Hulbert, Mary Hulbert, Margaret Owens Jones, Leah 
Wheldon Jones, Joseph Mahady, Glenn Munger, Clar- 
ence Nye, Mary O’Brien, C. Le Roy Ossont, Eliza 
Owens, Jennie Owens, Mr. Painter, Mr. Paul, Robert 
Petrie, Mr. Pitcher, Lillian Phillips Pitman, Alma 
Prindle, Anna Rankin, Mary Kent Robinson, Marion 
Shaw, Miss Shepard, Frank Slocum, Joseph Smith, Nel- 
son P. Smith, Jacob Spall, Bessie Williams Upson, E. E. 
Whittemore and Harriet Harris Williams. 
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The Prospect Union School served the community 
for 66 years. It was always a grade school. Prospect boys 
and girls seeking higher education went to Fairfield 
and other academies or to the public high schools in 
Holland Patent, Hinckley and Remsen. The school 
was crowded with memories. When it was partially de- 
stroyed by fire on July 10, 1937, the village was left 
without a school. 


NEW SCHOOL 


Meanwhile, a wave of centralization of schools had 
swept over the State. One of the finest school buildings 
in the United States had been erected in Holland Pat- 
ent. [here was agitation for discontinuing the Prospect 
school and sending all the local children to the new cen- 
tral school. ‘The effort brought resistance upon the part 
of Prospect residents who felt that a village without a 
school could not long endure. ‘The matter was brought 
to a vote and the members of District 10 voted over- 
whelmingly not to relinquish their school. The fight 
did not end here. Prospect did not send her small boys 
and girls to Holland Patent. School was kept, first in 
the basement of the Baptist Church, later in a private 
dwelling on State Street rented for school purposes. 
Conditions did not meet State requirements, yet Pros- 
pect was entitled to a school. 

The fight was long and difficult and was at times 
tinged with bitterness and disappointment. The matter 
came up before the central district, which voted to up- 
hold Prospect’s claim to a school of its own. Officials in 
Albany supported Prospect. In September, 1939, a year 
after the taxpayers had voted for its construction and 
two years after the Union School had been damaged 
by fire, the new Prospect school was started. Kinney 
& Frank of Utica designed the building on Church 
Street and the contract for construction was given to 
Clarence E. Snyder, also of Utica. 
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The present school is a brick building containing 
two classrooms and a small gymnasium-auditorium. 
Two hundred persons attended the dedication on Sep- 
tember 26, 1940. The affair was sponsored by the Pros- 
pect Parent-Teacher Association. Its president, Mrs. J. 
Ward Williams, presided. Speakers were A. S. Bagg, 
president of the Holland Patent Central School Board 
of Education, W. G. Kleinspehn, principal of the cen- 
tral school, F. M. Carr, superintendent of the Fifth 
District, A. W. Trainor, superintendent of the Seventh 
District, C. Le Roy Ossont, principal of the Prospect 
school and Mrs. L. N. Jones, who read a paper of 
reminiscences about past schools in the village. Music 
was supplied by a women’s octet, Dean Minier, trum- 
peter, and Howard Thomas, tenor. J. Ward Williams 
presented a framed photograph of Clarence D. Thomas, 
the local man most instrumental in securing the school. 

The present school is a far cry from the Little Red 
Schoolhouse which stood near the cemetery. The chil- 
dren don't drink out of the same dipper, nor do the two 
teachers have to arrive early to start wood fires. The era 
of the Little Red Schoolhouse has passed forever. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Prospect was or- 
ganized on February 15, 1924. Its aim is “To bring 
school and home closer together.” The charter officers 
were Mrs. J. Ward Williams, president, she holding 
the office until her retirement in 1941, Mrs. Lewis V. 
Robinson, vice-president, Mrs. Orange A. Cowles, sec- 
retary and Glenn Munger, treasurer. The P. T. A. 
meets every month during the school year. It has been 
a contributing factor to school amity and has also added 
materially through the purchase of articles needed by 
the school. 








CHAPTER V 


POVOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODODOODOOOIODDD DAD 


Prospect 1850-1860 


PROSPECT WAS MORE of a commercial center before the 
Civil War than it is today. A map printed in 1858 gives 
an excellent idea of the setup of the village, for it shows 
the locations of churches, mills, shops and houses. 
~The center of the village had moved from “under 
the hill” to the area near the Union Church. The open- 
ing of the Erie Canal had encouraged traffic to be routed 
via the Mohawk River Valley, thus diminishing the 
importance of the hill route followed by the State Road 
from Albany to Sackets Harbor. Travellers now came 
through Utica and Trenton and entered the village 
near the Union Hall rather than at Boon’s Bridge. 
Whether the shift of business to this area was influ- 
enced by George Watkins is not possible to determine 
with exactness, but the fact that he owned several pieces 
of property in what is now the center of the village in- 
dicates that his hand was felt in the changes that Pros- 
pect experienced between 1825 and 1858. He had 
erected a large building known later as the Walters 
Block; he owned the store across the street now occu- 
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pied by the barber shop; he held three pieces of prop- 
erty on Hinckley Street in addition to the Southern 
colonial dwelling across from the Union Church. He 
was still owner of the gristmill and a house in the 
Basin, also the dwelling now owned by Harley Syl- 
vester. 

Two hotels were thriving, the old McMaster Hotel 
“under the hill,” operated by W. E. Hall, and the 
Union Hall, then owned by Dr. Emer S. Vincent, the 
village physician, who had come to Prospect in the late 
Forties. Stores were kept by Garret B. Johnson, on 
the corner where Watkins and Owens had been in part- 
nership; R. W. Pritchard, in the store built by Fred- 
erick Edwards sometime after 1840 and now occupied 
by Henry M. Cannon & Son; A. A. Hinckley on the 
site of the Waldo Roberts store; George Watkins in 
the present barber shop; P. Dodge and R. Griffith in 
two small stores located near where Humpf’s Hotel 
stands. 

Lorenzo D. Harris’ blacksmith shop and G. Watkins’ 
cooper shop were on Hinckley Street. Rev. Seymour 
Bullock, on the same street, also was a cooper. Richard 
Jones, later the captain of E Company, 97th New York 
Volunteers, operated a wagonshop on Academy Street. 
There were two blacksmith shops at the edge of the 
Basin, one owned by R. Roberts, the other by William 
Robinson. J. Reeves, undertaker and cabinet-maker, 
was located in the Martha Hodge store and L. ‘Treat, a 
tailor, was in what is now the post office. ‘The tannery 
and gristmill in the Basin were at the peak of pros- 
perity. R. Thomas ran the former and George Watkins 
the latter. 

There were two schools in the village, the Little Red 
Schoolhouse and the Prospect Academy. ‘There were 
two churches, the Union Church in the park and the 
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Welsh Baptist Church next to the Little Red School- 
house. 

People owning property on Hinckley Street in 1858 
were: C. Worden, J. Myers, Mrs. C. Boss, S. Bullock, 
L. Coon, L. D. Harris, B. Bronson, C. Buntonbach, 
G. Watkins, W. Evans, E. D. Whittaker, M. Harris and 
S. Huddleston. On State Street toward Remsen were 
D. Farley, Mrs. Kelsey, G. Dodge, Mrs. M. McMaster, 
W. W. Pritchard, Mrs. Trout, I. Cunney, J. J. Jones 
and a Mrs. Jones. Academy Street property was owned 
by J. Lebart, Mrs. Kelsey, A. A. Hinckley (three houses), 
Mrs. Smith, C. Noble, J. ‘I. Jenkins, $. Worden, U. F. 
Williams, Mrs. Rockwell, IT. Davies and S. Rockwell. 
‘There were only two houses on the street toward ‘Tren- 
ton, which was opened up in 1826, the George Watkins 
mansion and the little house where Mrs. Nettie Howard 
lives. On Park Avenue were Smith Crosby, S. Shove, 
FE. Slocum and W. E. Hall. Residents of the “lower 
street’ were S. B. Hall, C. Shove, Mrs. Edwards, J. 
Johnson, F. Miller, J. W. Jones, W. Meyer, R. Woodin, 
L. C. Merriman, F. Paine, W. J. Griffiths, J. Howard 
and A. A. Hinckley. On State Street toward the creek 
were L. Sweet, W. Robinson, G. Wall and J. Reeves. 

The following farmers lived in the vicinity of Pros- 
pect (names of present occupants in parentheses): W. 
Wilkinson (W. James), J. Wilkinson (J. Will), D. Morris 
(W. Seifred), J. Jenkins (G. Piddock), L. Lewis (Slu- 
sarczyk), W. Perkins (where old Perkins House stands), 
H. Perkins (C. Roberts), R. Clark (Marley), R. Owens 
and L. Lewis (Llanbadarn farms), R. G. Roberts (Mrs. 
E. Williams), B. R. Jones (in Bill Painter woods), Mrs. 
M. Evans (L. Clemons), D. Davis (F. Stockhauser), R. 
James (A. Worden), S. G. Pitman (Zacek) and D. Davis 
(power company). 
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THE RAILROAD COMES TO PROSPECT 


There must have been great excitement in Prospect in 
1853. Communication with neighboring villages had 
been by horse, stagecoach or on foot. ‘Two years before, 
a plank road had been built from Trenton to Twin 
Rocks Bridge, three miles north of Gang Mills (Hinck- 
ley), where Gardner Hinckley had built a sawmill in 
1848. ‘Toll was charged at two gates, one about where 
the railroad crosses the road today and the other near 
the Pitman (Zacek) farm, the tollhouse being on the 
left side of the road going to Hinckley. In 1851, mail 
was still carried into Prospect by George Williams, who 
rode horseback. A stage was run from Varney’s Hotel 
(Union Hotel) to Utica by way of Trenton, Floyd, 
Stittville and Whitesboro. Stephen Kingsbury, a Forty- 
niner, was the driver. 

In December, 1852, the plan for a railroad from 
some point on the New York Central line, through the 
Black River country to the St. Lawrence, was discussed. 
A meeting was held in Lowville on January 8, 1853. At 
a second gathering in Boonville on January 26, Herki- 
mer, Rome and Utica entered into competition for the 
terminus. ‘Iwo companies were organized, one at Her- 
kimer and the other at Utica. Each entered capital of 
about one million dollars for the purpose of building a 
railroad to the North Country. The Herkimer com- 
pany disbanded but the Utica group, known as the 
Black River and Utica Railroad Company, raised 
$250,000.00 in Utica and $100,000.00 between that city 
and Boonville, for the purpose of making a survey of 
the route. ‘(he road was chartered January 31, 1853 
and the contract was let on August 10, the road to be 
completed in 1854. ‘The ceremony for breaking ground 
took place in Utica, August 27. Governor Seymour, 
Ex-Governor Hunt and other notables delivered ad- 
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dresses, which were preceded by a military parade and 
followed by general festivities. ‘The road was opened 
from Utica to Boonville, a distance of thirty-five miles, 
on December 15, 1855. 

Trenton and Remsen were on the route of the rail- 
road but Prospect found itself over a mile away, a 
handicap hardly realized at the time, but one which has 
been a chief factor in bringing isolation to the village. 
Whether the residents of Prospect protested this choice 
of a route officially is not known. If they overlooked 
such a protest, the result of their near-sightedness is 
apparent today. 

The plank road declined in importance after the 
railroad was opened and was abandoned from Trenton 
to Prospect depot. Hinckley & Ballou, the lumber mer- 
chants in Gang Mills, kept it open from that place to 
the Prospect depot for several decades and James and 
Reuben Cave, who took care of the repairs, were famil- 
iar figures as they inspected the road, replacing here 
and there planks which had rotted away. Hemlock was 
used in the construction of the road; when the section 
faced a scarcity of that wood, the road was abandoned. 

Prospect was known as “the jumping off place for 
the Adirondacks”’ for it was the last station for parties 
heading for the fishing and hunting lands in Wilmurt, 
Morehouseville, Noblesboro and Lake Piseco. 


“PROSPECT BUSS.’ 


David Roberts was the first man to meet trains with the 
stage, first at Trenton and later at Prospect. Other 
drivers and owners of the stage route were Dr. Vincent, 
Pliny Martin, L. Mealus, W. P. Dodge, George Lamb, 
John W. Jones, Morey Platt and Hugh J. Hughes. The 
Prospect Buss was an open stage with -seats along 
each side. The same body was placed on runners in 
winter. ‘I'wo trains a day served Prospect during the 
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early years of the railroad, one southbound in the 
morning, a second northbound in the evening. The 
stage also carried freight. Later a covered wagon was 
used in summer and in winter a sleigh with crosswise 
seats was employed. Labelled “Prospect Buss,’ it was 
borrowed for picnics, and on one occasion three minis- 
ters used it for a pulpit. 


POST, OFFICE 


According to the records of the Post Office Department, 
the first post office in Prospect was established on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1834. The first postmaster was Barton Palmer 
and the office was probably in the Watkins & Owens 
store, though this fact cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. Other postmasters in this period were: Nathan- 
iel S. Henderson, appointed February 25, 1836; John 
Thomas, appointed November 10, 1841; Garret B. 
Johnson, appointed August 19, 1845; John Johnson, 
appointed February 12, 1850. 

Garret B. Johnson, who kept store in the Watkins 
& Owens building at the corner of State and Stone 
Streets, was reappointed on August 3, 1853 and held 
the appointment until April 24, 1861, when Henry B. 
Kent took over. It is very probable that this date marks 
the closing of the lower store and its transformation 
into a dwelling, for Henry B. Kent was the partner of 
George Watkins in a store in the center of the village. 

A complete list of postmasters to date follows: 


George W. Watkins, appointed June 12, 1865. 
Philip A. Coonradt, appointed August 7, 1867. 
Griffith Wheldon, appointed December 30, 1867. 
Chauncey B. Hodge, appointed August 21, 1879. 
George H. Worden, appointed July 30, 1885. 
Chauncey B. Hodge, appointed April 5, 1889. 
Clinton D. Harris, appointed November 16, 1893. 
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Chauncey B. Hodge, appointed August 3, 1897. 

Olin B. Watson, appointed February 27, 1915. 
Martha Hodge (Acting), appointed February 18, 1922. 
Martha Hodge, appointed April 21, 1922. 

Ruth Silliman, appointed November 1, 1944. 

Evelyn Dailey, appointed April 19, 1945. 


The post office has been located in several buildings. 
Following its removal from the lower store in 1861, it 
was kept in the Walters Block until 1885, moved to 
the Worden store on that date, back to the Walters 
Block in 1897, when the pigeonhole system was used 
in Prospect for the first time, and then shifted to what 
is now the Cannon Store, where it remained until 
Martha Hodge moved to her present building. Ruth 
Silliman kept post office in what is now the barbershop 
and Evelyn Dailey moved it to its present location. 


Politics influenced appointments, many of the 


changes in postmasters corresponding with rotation 
of Democrats and Republicans in the Presidency. 
Worden, Harris and Watson were Democrats and the 
Hodges were Republicans. During the Watson regime, 
which covered the Wilson administrations, Martha 
Hodge was employed by Watson, who kept the general 
store, so her activity in postal affairs covered a period 
of nearly a half century. 

Miss Hodge began to work in the post office at the 
turn of the century under her father’s direction. In 
those days, people drove into the village in buggies 
and cutters. ‘Che post office was the center of the town’s 
sociability. Friends met there to linger and to gossip. 
Children used it as a gathering place. The office was 
open from 7:30 a. m. until 9 p. m. Miss Hodge became 
the best-known and probably the most-loved person in 
the village. When she retired, the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation held a surprise party in the school at which 
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she was presented with a purse and money. But who 
could surprise a postmaster? Miss Hodge acted prop- 
erly “surprised” at the party, but, for some reason, she 
appeared wearing her prettiest dress. 


ARRIVAL OF THE WELSH 


There were Welsh people in Prospect by 1825. Many 
of the customers in the Watkins & Owens store were 
of that nationality. The names of Owens, Griffith, 
Thomas, Roberts, Davis, Evans, Edwards, Hughes, 
Lewis, Morris, Pritchard, Rowlands, Richards and 
Williams appear in the day book of that firm. But it 
was in the years immediately preceding and following 
the Civil War that the greatest waves of immigration 
swept over Prospect. Many were young men who re- 
mained in the village but a short time, using Prospect 
and nearby places as stopping off junctions en route to 
Ohio and Wisconsin. Remsen, in particular, was a 
rendezvous for these people. ‘There is a familiar legend 
of the Welshman landing in New York, gazing at the 
skyline and saying, “Dearie me, if this is New York, 
what must Remsen City be?” 

The Welsh were excellent citizens. In Wales, they 
had been a subdued people, but deep within them lay 
an hereditary love of freedom and a craving for demo- 
cratic ideals. ‘Chey were steeped in a folklore filled with 
the gallant deeds of King Arthur, Cadwallon and Owen. 
Glendower, all apostles of freedom. They found in 
America that liberty of conscience which they had 
sought in vain under British-dominated Wales. Their 
appreciation was deep. ‘They possessed a desire to learn 
the English language. Few had had formal schooling 
in Wales, but they plodded stubbornly through Eng- 
lish readers, spellers and grammars and read the news- 
papers from cover to cover. It was a sin for any Welsh- ° 
man to be ignorant. 
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‘Their manner of life was simple. For breakfast, they 
ate bread and milk, sometimes buttermilk, with oc- 
casional broth. A favorite food was oatmeal bread, 
which was rolled out in large pancakes and baked in 
griddles. ‘These circular disks were stacked in a chest 
and used as needed. ‘The Welsh ate little fresh meat, 
being accustomed to bacon and smoked hams. Roast 
goose was a favorite at Christmas, as was bara breith, 
a bread filled with raisins. ‘They disliked garden vege- 
tables and confined their diet to meat, potatoes and 
oatmeal. ‘Tea was their favorite beverage. Most of the 
Welsh kept geese. ‘hey were careful of the feathers, 
which they made into feather beds, though they usu- 
ally used straw ticks in summer. 

‘The Welsh who came to Prospect were farmers and 
quarrymen. This community, with its limestone quar- 
ries and dairy farms, offered them a cordial welcome. 
As workmen, they were industrious and conscientious. 
‘They came in the midst of great religious revivals in 
Wales. ‘They dotted the hillsides with chapels and 
built, within Prospect village, three churches. It was 
a common thing in Prospect to meet a gathering of 
Welshmen conversing in their musical language. It 
was glorious to hear them sing in their chapels and at 
the occasional Eisteddfods held in Union Hall. Farm- 
ers’ Picnic on Labor Day was the gathering of the clans. 
People began to arrive as early as seven in the morning 
and stayed well into the evening, listening to speeches, 
playing games and singing the songs of their native 
land. 

The Welsh were filled with superstitions and leg- 
ends of their mountainous land. Village pranksters 
often received enjoyment out of frightening a lonely 
Welshman tending a kiln fire during a dark night. The 
difficulties of a Welshman trying to speak English were 
tremendous and many tales have been told of the efforts 
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of these people to make themselves understood. When 
the village of ‘Trenton was agitating for a change in 
name, George H. Worden remarked with his usual wit, 
“Just for a moment think of an honest Welshman by 
the name of Jones with something of a cold in his head, 
trying to say Barneveld.” In the next breath he sug- 
gested that, following the same line of reasoning, Hol- 
land Patent might be changed to Vongobelgrecht and 
suggested Honyarikrupftenheidel for Prospect. 

The similarity of Welsh names caused difficulties. 
There is a scarcity of names among the Welsh. One 
group, such as Hugh, Owen and Griffith, is derived 
from the ancient British families. Another, including 
Davis, Jones and ‘Thomas, is Biblical. The Welsh cus- 
tom of naming the son after the father is exceptionally 
confusing. In the Welsh, “ap” means “son of’ and 
many boys own two names that are identical; for ex- 
ample, Richard ap Richard, called Richard Richards 
or sometimes Richard Pritchard. Some familiar names 
in Oneida County are of that derivation, such as Parry 
(son of Harry) and Powell (son of Howell). ‘The Welsh 
in Prospect were distinguished by their trade, by their 
home or by some peculiarity of their person. William 
Grifhth, the tanner, was known as ‘Griff Basin,’ be- 
cause he lived in that area; William Jones was called 
“Bull Painter,” in recognition of his trade and Thomas 
S. Jones was referred to as “‘Peg Leg,” for he had lost a 
limb in the Civil War. The Jones clan was particularly 
confusing and two of Prospect’s best-known citizens, 
John G. Jones, the stone-cutter, and John T. Jones, the 
blacksmith, were known as “John G.” and “John T.” 
Welsh nicknames were seldom used in a derogatory 
sense but merely as means of distinguishing the nu- 
merous members of the families of Jones, Griffith, Rob- 
erts, etc. 

‘The Welsh, because of their love of America, soon 
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became merged with the Yankees. As a result, their 


language and their chapels have disappeared, except in 


Remsen, which has been slowest to relinquish the tra- 
ditions of the mother country. There are but few peo- 
ple in Prospect today who can understand Welsh and 
only two or three who can speak it, but the contribu- 
tion of these people to the religious and moral life of 
the village has been great and one not soon to be for- 
gotten. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


There are no political records of Prospect before 1890, 
when the village was incorporated, but several people 
from Prospect held town offices before the Civil War. 
In 1830, the following Prospect men were elected at 
town meeting in Trenton: Jinks Jenkins, justice of the 
peace; Asa McMaster, overseer of the poor; Vincent 
Tuthill, commissioner of highways; Daniel Pitman and 
William Wilkinson, overseers of highways. George 
Watkins was pound master in 1845 and in 18547 Clark 
Watkins held the same office. 

In national politics, the town of Trenton was Whig 
and later Republican. ‘The Democratic party has always 
been the minority group. Trenton voted against An- 
drew Jackson in 1832, maintained Whig majorities in 
1840 and 1844, went slightly Democratic in 1848, re- 
turned to the Whigs in 1852 and voted overwhelm- 
ingly for Fremont in 1856. It supported Lincoln and 
backed every Republican candidate for President since 
1860, the nearest break coming in 1882, when Grover 
Cleveland, who had spent his boyhood in Holland 
Patent and was well-known in this area, received 270 
votes for Governor to the 327 given to the Republican 
candidate. 

‘The nominee for assemblyman on the Whig ticket in 
1843 was Samuel B. Hinckley, who was defeated by the 
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Locofoco candidate in that year and by the Democratic 
candidate the following year. Vincent Tuttle (this 
name was originally Tuthill) was nominated for as- 
semblyman in 1846 by the Barnburners, radical ele- 
ment of the Democratic party, so called because they 
were like the farmer who burned his barn to get rid 
of the rats. ‘Tuttle was defeated by ‘Timothy Jenkins, 
the candidate of the Hunker element of the party, so 
called because they “hankered”’ for office. 

Prior to 1822, general elections were held on the 
last ‘Tuesday of April and might continue for several 
days. From that year until 1842, they were held on the 
first Monday of November, but on April 5 of that year 
a statute was passed making the first ‘Tuesday after the 
first Monday of November the day for holding general 
elections, though for some time afterward town elec- 
tions were held in March. This custom persisted in 
Prospect until 1901. George H. Worden made the fol- 
lowing comment on the change: “Oneida County loses 
another good old fashion in changing town meetings 
from spring to fall. Let ’er rip. It meant zero, bliz- 
zards, and climbing over snow drifts ten feet deep.”’ 
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The Drums Roll 


‘THE ATTACK UPON Fort SUMTER on the 12th of April, 
1861 broke the serenity of life in countless villages 
throughout the country. Prospect was no exception. 
When President Lincoln, on April 15, asked for 75,000 
volunteers, the First Oneida regiment, the 14th In- 
fantry, was organized in Albany. These troops, who 
enlisted for two years, were mustered in on May 17. 
‘The regiment took part in battles at Gaines Mill, 
Hanover Court House, Malvern Hill, Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville. It was mustered out on May 24, 
1863. Members from Prospect and near vicinity were 
George W. Griffiths and Gaius Jones. The latter be- 
came a homeopathic physician who practiced in Hol- 
land Patent before moving to Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he founded a medical college. 

Herkimer County responded with the 34th Infantry, 
the Herkimer Pioneers, who were mustered in at Al- 
bany on June 15, 1861. These men fought at Fair Oaks, 


_ Seven Days Battle, Antietam and Fredericksburg. 


‘They were mustered out June 30, 1863. Martin Boh 
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and Martin V. Hayes of Company C are buried in the 
Prospect cemetery. 

The Second Oneida Regiment, the Twenty Sixth 
Volunteers, was mustered in at Elmira. This regiment 
participated in the battles of Cedar Mountain, Second 
Bull Run, Chantilly, Antietam and Fredericksburg. It 
was mustered out on May 28, 1863. Albert Mapes was 
the only Prospect man in this regiment. 


CAPTAIN RICHARD JONES’ COMPANY 


Recruiting began in earnest in 1861. The Third 
Oneida Regiment was organized under an authoriza- 
tion act dated September 13. This regiment was known 
as Conkling’s Rifles. Company E was recruited from 
Prospect and vicinity and contained many Welsh. 
Richard Jones, a native of Anglesea, North Wales, was 
the captain in charge of enlistments. War meetings 
were held frequently. One was held in Prospect on Oc- 
tober 18. Judge George W. Smith of Utica spoke and 
a “goodly number of young men enlisted.”’ By Nov. 15, 
the company had 66 men and its quota was filled on 
December 6. ‘The women of the village were also busy. 
On November 1, they presented the company with a 
supply of pillows and towels. The men were supplied 
with uniforms consisting of light blue pants and over- 
coats and dark blue jackets. 

The Third Oneida was mustered in at Boonville, 
February 18, 1862. The regiment camped in the area 
now known as Erwin Park. It left Boonville March 12, 
received its arms in New York and arrived in Washing- 
ton on March go. It took part in the following battles: 
Antietam, the Second Battle of Bull Run, Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg and The Wilder- 
ness. ‘he regiment was present at Appomattox Court 
House when Lee surrendered and was mustered out 
July 18, 1865. 
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Men from Prospect who served with Company E, 
Conkling’s Rifles were: Maross Jenkins, first lieuten- 
ant; Justus O. Rockwell, second leutenant; David 
Worden and Jerome Worden, corporals; W. S. Huddle- 
ston, sergeant; Evan Benjamin, wagoner; Harvey 
Nichols, musician; James Stewart, Alfred ‘IT. Avery, 
Charles Wall, Rouse B. Maxfield, John E. Pritchard, 
John L. Arnold, John Conklin, Herman Danker, Wm. 
W. Evans, William Gray, Thomas Matthews, William 
Murray, Rhodes Pooler, Alonzo Westcott, Chancellor 
Stephenson, Jos. B. Wendover, O. D. Richards, Wil- 
liam Robinson and Joseph H. Smith. Horace ‘Thomas 
of Ninety Six and Richard E. Williams of Russia were 
also members of Co. E. Jacob M. Carner, a showman, 
was in Co. B. 


CAPTAIN JOHN T7T. THOMAS’ COMPANY 


The year 1862 was one of feverish activity. Northern 
reverses had brought home the seriousness of the con- 
flict. On July 1 President Lincoln issued another call 
for volunteers. The Fourth Oneida Regiment was 
formed. It was better known as the 117th. 

John T. Thomas, a 32 year old quarryman who had 
been in the 81st Regiment, received a commission as 
Second Lieutenant and came home to recruit for Co. F. 
Meetings were held in Prospect, Remsen, Steuben, 
Trenton, Boonville and Oriskany. The speakers at the 
Prospect meeting were Hon. Ward Hunt and Lewis H. 
Babcock. Senator Roscoe Conkling spoke at a great 
rally in Trenton on Aug. 4. The Prospect Glee Club 
sang at several of these meetings. 

The 117th held its rendezvous at Camp Huntington 
near Rome early in August and bounties of 140 dollars 
were paid to the men on the 18th. ‘The regiment broke 
camp on the 22nd and received demonstrations as its 
train passed through Rome, Oriskany, Whitesboro and 
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Utica. Lieutenant ‘Thomas, who was left behind to 
pick up deserters and stragglers, was invited to Trenton 
on the 28th, when he was presented with an inscribed 
sword. 

The 117th Regiment took part in the Peninsular 
Campaign, then was shifted to Folly Island in Charles- 
ton Harbor. In 1864 it was moved back to Virginia, 
where it was in the battles of Cold Harbor and Peters- 
burg. Its final act was the capture of Fort Fisher, near 
Wilmington, N. C. on Sunday, Jan. 15, 1865. It was 
mustered out on June 8. ‘Three hundred and fifteen 
men were left of the 1020 who had entrained from 
Rome. 

The following men from Prospect were in Captain 
Thomas’ Company: George R. Farley, sergeant; George 
H. Case, Henry Lamb, William W. Jones, Owen Jones, 
Charles O. Cookinham, Griffith Williams, William W. 
Williams, John M. Langworthy and possibly others. 
Anson E. Jones and George C. Morey, in later life the 
beloved doctor from Remsen, were in Company D, while 
Linus R. Clark was a captain in Company K. 


TOWN BOUNTIES 


Towns were liberal with bounties. On September 9, 
1862 the town of Trenton voted one of fifty dollars to 
each volunteer who “enlisted since August 12” and one 
hundred dollars to each volunteer who “enlisted last 
Saturday evening.” Further bounties were voted on 
October 5, 1863 ($300) and on March 1, 1864, fifty 
dollars was voted to enlistment officers. Bounties grew 
larger as the war dragged on. On August 23, 1864 the 
town voted to authorize the supervisor to pay $600 to 
any man subject to draft who provided a substitute and 
to pay to any man enlisting $100 “over and above all 
other bounty offered those enlisting.” 
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PROSPECT RECRUITS 


Prospect continued to supply men for the armed forces. 
It is impossible, with available records, to list the regi- 
ments and companies of all these soldiers of the North. 

In addition to the names already mentioned, George 
H. Worden, in his address to the Vallonia Historical 
Society in 1898, listed the following men: Alonzo T. 
Worden, George H. Worden, Gardner S. Parker, Jo- 
seph Stewart, George Stewart, Lyman Lamb, Henry 
Boss and Andrew J. Boss (sons of the blacksmith, both 
killed), Dean M. Rockwell (Captain end New York 
Artillery), Duane L. Merriman, Robert ‘Troup, George 
Dodson, Benjamin James, Elisha Whitaker, Thomas 
Mykel, William Williams, James Falcott (sic), Ben S. 
Cady, Henry Francis, Ed. Barney, Harry Beck, Charles 
Morehouse, Andrew Scranton, and William H. Rob- 
erts. 

Buried in the Prospect Cemetery are Byron Cong- 
don, John R. Ellis, William R. Haskell, Chauncey B. 
Hodge, Herman T. Hodge, Lieutenant Julius A. Jones, 
Thomas S. Jones, William D. Jones (died 1864), Asa 
H. Legge, William I. Lewis, John C. Miller, Isaac N. 
Orcutt, Richard R. Owens, Alexander Pirnie, George 
Pooler, William R. Pritchard, Jeremiah Reeves, I. 
Newton Roberts, Robert R. Roberts, Jacob Starring, 
Dr. Leander Swartwout, Willett Thayer, Charles Wag- 
ner, Rudolph Wheeler and Thomas S. Williams. 


PROSPECT DURING THE WAR 


Prospect carried on business as usual during the war. 
Repeated enlistments had depleted its man power and 
considerable anxiety and grief were caused by the cas- 
ualties which befell its boys, though the village did not 
suffer in that respect in proportion to other communi- 
t1es. 
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Beef for the army was driven into Prospect and 
slaughtered under the supervision of George Watkins 
at a spot beside the road to ‘Trenton below the railroad 
of Eastern Rock Products, Inc. It is said that much 
of the beef was poor, but the government was in such 
need of food for its forces that anything went. 

There were no Red Cross knitting bees in 1861-65, 
but the women of the village gathered to ravel out old 
cloth to make lint for bandages. ‘They also collected 
clothing and food to send to the soldiers. Pocket Bibles 
were popular gifts. 


HONOR ROLL 


One day in September, 1862, shortly after the 117th 
New York Volunteers had left Rome amid great jubila- 
tion, the body of Captain Richard Jones of Co. E, 
Conkling’s Rifles, was brought home for burial. ‘The 
popular captain had failed to recover from wounds 
received at the Second Battle of Bull Run. A Union 
soldier came with the remains and sat erect beside the 
bier in the Union Church. ‘The crowd that turned out 
to pay a last tribute to the village wagonmaker was so 
large that the church could not contain it, so the 
funeral service was held on the village green. 

When the other Prospect captain, John ‘T. ‘Thomas, 
was killed at Fort Fisher, his brother, Evan 'T. ‘Thomas, 
through the efforts of Senator Conkling, was permitted ~ 
to go for the body. He went by boat from New York 
and was nearly shipwrecked in a storm off Cape Hat- 
teras. ‘The funeral service was held in Capel Ucha, 
Remsen and the body was buried in the Prospect 
Cemetery. 

Lieutenant Julius A. Jones, who was a lumberman 
from Hinckley, died of gangrene from a wound on 
October 29, 1864. 

Gardner S. Parker was killed on June go, 1862, Al- 
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fred Avery at Gettysburg on July 4, 1863, William Wil- 
liams on June 20, 1863, and James Ferre on July 4, 
1864. 

Henry Griffith died of disease on July 14, 1862, Jos- 
eph Stewart in 1864, Griffith Williams on Feb. 2, 1865 
and George Watson on Feb. 10 of the same year. The 
fate of Charles Morehouse was never known. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


Memorial services were held for the war dead as early 
as 1867, on the anniversary of the Battle of Antietam, 
but there was no organization of veterans of the Civil 
War until April 26, 1875, when a group of twenty-one 
Prospect men signed a petition for membership in the 
Grand Army of the Republic. On May g a charter was 
granted to John T. Thomas Post No. 39. The first 
group of officers were: Post Commander, J. Robert 
Moore; Senior Vice Commander, Alexander Pirnie; 
Junior Vice Commander, Minor Wiggins; Surgeon, 
Dr. Benjamin F. Haskins; Officer of the Day, Charles 
E. Moore; Quarter Master, T. J. Lewis; Officer of the 
Guard, Willett Thayer; Sergeant Major, Byron Cong- 
don; Chaplain, George R. Farley and Adjutant, Anson 
FE. Jones. 

The Thomas Post occupied rooms in the upper 
floor of the building now occupied by the postoffice. 
Meetings were held every month with a large attend- 
ance each time. Members came from Remsen, Trenton, 
Holland Patent, Ohio, Russia, Gang Mills, Grant, Wil- 
murt and other villages. ‘There were 142 names on the 
rolls between 1875 and 1goo. 

The post was very active. Campfires were held in 
the Arnold Hotel and the Union Hall, at which oysters, 
baked beans and hard tack were favorite foods. Dele- 
gates were sent to national encampments. And Memo- 
rial Day was the most important occasion of the year 
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in Prospect. A crowd of three hundred visitors was a 
common sight every May 30. Graves were decorated 
in the nearby cemeteries by committees from the post, 
who were assisted by the young ladies of the com- 
munity. 

Here is a typical report of the G. A. R., taken from 
its records while George H. Worden was adjutant: 


Head Quarters, ‘Thomas Post 39, G.A.R. 
Prospect, May 30, 1902. 
At the annual decoration meeting held at the above 
place, nearly all the officers and members were pres- 
ent. 

Resolutions were offered and adopted in regard to 
the death of S. V. Com. Elisha D. Whitaker and also 
of Comrade Michael Moore. 

At 12 M. the post, headed by fife and drum, 
marched to dinner in the Free Baptist dining hall 
where a sumptuous dinner had been prepared by the 
ladies and the comrades were not remiss in their 
duties here as elsewhere. At 1 P. M. they were 
marched back to G. A. R. hall where they enjoyed 
a smoker until 2.30 P. M. They then marched in 
good order to the Congregational Church where 
they listened to an excellent oration from Josiah 
Perry of Utica. After the address the members of the 
post and other veterans were escorted by a corps of 
young ladies to the Prospect Cemetery where the 
further ceremonies of the day were exemplified at 
the grave of Capt. John T. Thomas of the 117th, 
who fell at Fort Fisher, N. C. 

The graves in the cemetery were then properly 
decorated and flags distributed to the proper com- 
mittees in the jurisdiction of this post. 

The comrades were then marched back to the 
hall where they were dismissed in due form. 
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In 1904, the post was assisted at Memorial Day services 
by the Henry Lamb Camp No. 110 Sons of Veterans, 
an. organization which has carried on the tradition to 
this day. | 

The Thomas Post continued to function, despite 
gaps caused in its ranks by death, until about the time 
of the First World War. Meetings became less fre- 
quent; from i909 until 1917, annual meetings were 
held in December. Through the efforts of Chauncey B. 
Hodge, the post survived for several more years, but 
the charter was finally relinquished and the post passed 
out of existence. 





CHAPTER VII 


DOOOOOOOOOHOOOOHHOOOOHOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO OG, 


Prospect Enjoys Prosperity 


THE WAR OVER, Prospect settled down to a period of 
business and social activity which made the village one 
of the most thriving communities north of Utica. Pros- 
pect was self-sufficient; i.e., it required little from the 
outside world to keep it operating, for this was long 
before the period of centralization of industry which 
has made small villages dependent upon neighboring 
cities for a livelihood. Gristmills, tanneries, quarries 
and cheese-factories flourished. Several large stores 
catered to the three hundred odd inhabitants. ‘There 
were four churches, three of them Welsh, an academy 
and a public school. Each man in the village filled a 
niche in the life of the community. There were 
coopers, carpenters, blacksmiths, tanners, boot and 
shoe makers, carriage makers, painters, tinsmiths, two 
doctors, stone masons, quarrymen, harness-makers, mil- 
liners, dressmakers, a merchant tailor, a clock-repairer 
and a surgeon-dentist. A new railroad had connected 
the village with the outside world and a telegraph of- 
fice had been set up on Academy Street. Returning 
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soldiers came back with tales of strange lands to the 
south and shared with the stay-at-homes the glory and 
horror of their experiences. 

_ A Gazetteer & Business Directory lists Prospect resi- 
dents and their occupations in 1869: 


Anthony, Griffith, farmer. 

Arthur, Thomas, agent U. & B. R. R. Co. 

Bonner, Samuel D., general merchant and dealer in 
lumber and shingles. 

Buchanan, Alexander, Dodge & Buchanan. 

Bullock, Rev. Seymour, cooper. 

Cady, Darius A., farmer. 

Castle, Allen, general merchant. 

Clark, John H., Wheldon & Clark. 

Clark, Robert H., farmer. 

Coonradt, George, carpenter and joiner. 

Coonradt, Philip H., farmer. 

Crosby, Smith, carpenter. 

Dodge & Buchanan, tanners. 

Dodge, William P., Dodge and Buchanan. 

Drake, William H., machinist. 

Evans, Richard, carpenter and joiner. 

Farley, Darius, deputy sheriff, constable, collector of 
debts and farmer. 

Farley, Horace O., teacher of music and day school. 

Griffiths, John, farmer. 

Griffiths, Morris W., blacksmith. 

Griffiths, Richard, general merchant and justice of 

eace. 

Griffiths, William, Griffiths & Owens. 

Griffiths & Owens, tanners. 

Harris, Lorenzo D., blacksmith. 

Hinckley, Albert, retired farmer. 

Hinckley & Ballou, lumber merchants. 

Hinckley, E. L. & Co., general merchants. 
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Hinckley, Gardner, Hinckley & Ballou. 

Hughes, David J., boot and shoe maker. 

Humphrey, David B., carriage maker. 

James, Stephen, farmer. 

Jones, James, farmer. 

Jones, Martin, general merchant and dealer in lum- 
ber and shingles. 

Jones, Matthew, Watkins & Jones. 

Jones, Peter W., farmer. 

Jones, Richard G., limestone dealer and farmer. 

Jones, William J., farmer. : 

Jones, William W., painter. 

Langworthy, J. M. Rev., Baptist clergyman and prin- 
cipal of high school. 

Langworthy and Smith, carriage manufs. 

Lanning, Edward W., carpenter. 

Lanning, William B., cheese manuf. 

Lewis, George, farmer. 

Lewis, John, farmer. 

Lewis, Lewis, farmer. 

Lindsay, Russell T., tin, copper and sheet iron 
manuf. 

Mealus, Lorenzo, hotel keeper and mail carrier. 

Merriman, Duane G., farmer. 

Merriman, Isaac, retired. 

Merriman, Luther, retired. 

Myer, William, M. D., physician and surgeon. 

Owens, Richard, Griffiths & Owens. 

Peabody, Harvey, stone mason. 

Perkins, William, prop. of ‘The Summer Resort, also 
cheese factory and farmer. 

Pitman, Samuel G., farmer. 

Pooler, James D., teamster and farmer. 

Porter, James B., harness maker. 

Pryne, John, M. D., physician. 

Reeves, Jeremiah A., cabinet maker and undertaker. 
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Roberts, Daniel, farmer. 

Roberts, Daniel J., farmer. 

Roberts, James, farmer. 

Robinson, William, blacksmith. 

Sheldon, Henry, blacksmith. 

Slocum, Morgan G., harness maker and farmer. 
Smith, Albert N., Langworthy & Smith. 

Smith, Mrs. Hester S., milliner. 

Smith, Orin, boot and shoe maker. 

Smith, Stillman, carpenter and painter. 
Stetson, Myron B., surgeon dentist. 

Stetson, Sarah Mrs., tailoress and dress maker. 
Sweet, Robert M., carpenter. 

Sweezy, Hime, retired. 

Treat, Leverett J., merchant tailor. 

Tuttle, Albert, farmer. ) 

Watkins, George, Watkins & Jones. \ 
Watkins & Jones, millers. 
Wheldon & Clark, general merchandise. ! 
Wheldon, Griffith, postmaster. 
Williams, Alfred, E. L. Hinckley & Co. 

Williams, Rev. David J., farmer. 

Williams, Mrs. Elizabeth J., farmer. 

Williams, Hugh F., cooper and clock repairer. 

Williams, William J., blacksmith. 

Worden, George H., variety store. 


A map of Prospect published in 1874 shows that all 
the present streets and roads were laid out. One has been 
abandoned, the road through the Basin called ‘‘Kuya- 
hoora Dale.’’ Fires have eliminated several of the larger 
buildings and some of the gaps have been filled by newer 
structures, but, for the most part, the building program 
in Prospect has been static for nearly eighty years. 
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UNION HALL HOTEL 


The focus of activity in 1874 was the rambling hotel in 
the center of the village, originally named Union Hall 
and now known as the Union Hotel. The new Black 
River Railroad had made Prospect “‘the gateway to the 
Adirondacks.” Hunters, fishermen and sight-seers left 
the trains at Prospect depot, rode up to the hotel in the 
open stage driven by Ell Mealus or George Lamb and 
usually spent the night at the Union Hall, whose pro- 
prietor at the time was Lorenzo Mealus. Mrs. Mealus 
lived up to the name, for her table was famous from 
Albany to Lake Ontario. An interesting account of a 
visit to Prospect on July 4, 1872 seems worth inserting: 


As Prospect we enjoyed, first, a hearty meal with 
Mealus, and then we enjoyed ourselves generally, as 
every one does who goes to Prospect. First the Silver 
Cornet Band honored us with a fine serenade. ‘The 
band is possessed of the instruments formerly owned 
by the Old Band of Utica, and handles them so well 
that none of the horns know that any change of owner- 
ship has occurred. In the still summer night the music 
sounded sweet as a dream, and the musicians them- 
selves, half revealed by the torch light and half hid 
by the night, made a picture of bold lights and bold 
shadows not soon to be forgotten. 


Mealus’ hotel was filled in summer with tourists who 
stopped to spend days or weeks in the village. It is said 
that Horace Greeley was a guest of Mealus at one time. 
The host was a hail-fellow-well-met, sociable in the cups 
or out of them. His hotel became the center of political 
activity. Elections were held there, also frequent trials 
over matters which would seem trivial today. A variety 
of entertainment was held in the hall in the east wing 
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over the wagonsheds. ‘Uncle ‘I'om’s Cabin” played by 
the Wilkinsons, school exhibitions attended by most of 
the people, Eisteddfods sponsored by Welsh residents, 
an exhibit of Edison’s phonograph and the Grand Ma- 
sonic Festival and Dance. 

Alexander Arnold was operating the old McMaster 
Hotel. Here, in Goshen Hall, were held dances and en- 
tertainments. An old program lists, among the dances, 
the Quadrille, the Lanciers Quadrille, Waltz and Polka, 
Quadrille Caledonia, Varsouvienne, Money Musk, Polka 
Mazurka, Fireman’s Dance, Waltz, Polka Redowa, Waltz 
and Schottische, Spanish Gallop, Quadrille Hibernian 
and Virginia Reel. Trials were also held here, including 
one famous stone-throwing and gun-shooting episode 
which enlisted the services of several Utica lawyers and 
was brought to an hilarious close with a well-chosen 
remark by the defendant. 


STOREKEEPERS 


The leading store of the time was run by J. W. Col- 
grove in the building where Cannon’s Store is today. 
Colgrove sold everything imaginable. An advertising 
prospectus issued in 1885 says: 





Each department of this mammoth store is filled to 
repletion, and offers to the customers almost every 
article ever kept by the most pretentious dealers in 
general merchandise. When you want anything in the 
way of dry and fancy goods, notions, ladies under- 
wear, ladies outside garments, fancy articles, perfum- 
ery, jewelry, watches, clocks, ready made clothing for 


men, youths or boys, rubber clothing, hats, caps and 
gents furnishing goods, trunks or travelling bags, fine 
or medium shoes for ladies, misses or children, fine, 
medium or heavy boots or shoes for men or boys, 
rubbers, overshoes, wool or merino boots, shoe black- 
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ing, brushes, etc., crockery, glass or woodenware, wall 
paper, H. W. John’s asbestos, liquid paints, oils, glass 
or putty, shelf hardware, builders hardware, farming 
tools, such as shovels, hoes, forks, haying tools, horse 
clothing, etc. Groceries of all kinds, including the best 
of teas, coffee and pure spices, family and pastry flour, 
lumber, shingles, building timber and hundreds of 
other articles. 


‘The lumber yard of J. W. Colgrove extended from 
the Union Hall up Hinckley Street to the Welsh Con- 
gregational Church. The present firehouse was Col- 
grove’s horsebarn. Above Colgrove’s store were two 
shops; in one Isaac Cunney made clothes, in the other 
H. G. Farley kept a jewelry establishment. 

Eugene L. Hinckley’s store, on the corner of Academy 
Street, also carried an ample supply of goods. ‘This store 
was the scene of the famous fire and explosion on Sep- 
tember 12, 1879. The building was badly damaged but 
was repaired. Articles saved were sold at auction in the 
Union Hall. Much of the candy was strewn about the 
street. It is said that a little child, the son of John Davis, 
foreman at the Thomas quarry, ate some of it and died, 
thus leaving tragedy as the final result of the explosion. 

George H. Worden, who kept store in Prospect longer 
than any other man, was in the building now occupied 
by Oscar Lefave’s barbershop. He sold general merchan- 
dise. Next to this building was the furniture store of 
J. A. Reeves, who had been an officer in the state militia 
before the Civil War and was known as Major Reeves. 
He was also an undertaker who conducted funeral serv- 
ices with an excess of ceremony. It is said that the Major 
wore a false mustache and top hat to add dignity to these 
occasions. Adjoining the Reeves building was a tiny shop 
where Jim Jones made and mended shoes. The rooms 
of the G. A. R. were located above the present post- 
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office. Morgan G. Slocum operated a harness shop in the 
(Mrs. Fisher) house. Francis Jones set up there later as a 
jeweler and taxidermist, at which latter trade he earned 
a reputation equalled by few men. His store windows 
were an exhibit of his art and were a constant source of 
amazement to youngsters. The Nuttall Block, since torn 
down, was not built until about 1885 and was run py 
Robert Nuttall as a hardware store. 

There were two stores on Hinckley Street, one a tin 
shop run by R. T. Lindsay where the Minier house 
stands, and a second shop of similar description oper- 
ated by Clark Watkins in the Ernest Hughes house. On 
the same street were Lorenzo D. Harris’ blacksmith shop 
and Griffith Morris’ carriage shop. Both buildings were 

‘torn down in recent years. 

‘Dow’ Harris was one of the leading citizens of the | 
village and a real character. If given a piece of iron or | 
steel, he could make anything out of it. He played the 

drum in the village band and often entertained with 

solos on his instrument, which he played with a con- 

fidence and skill which amazed the villagers. He also was 
the opposition party on all questions, sliding into the 
negative side of an argument with the same facility with 
which he rolled his drum. 

The wagonshop, which was built in part from the 
J. M. Langworthy shop which was moved after being 
partially destroyed at the time Prospect Academy was 
burned, was also used as a hall by the Red Men, who 
had a brief period of prosperity. 

The livery was also on Hinckley Street on the prop- 
erty Jack Jones occupies today. It was run for many 
years by Byron Congdon, a Civil War veteran who had 
moved into the village from Russia after the war. Most 
of the Prospect boys “drove team for By.” ‘Trips were 
made to the northern wilderness with hunting and fish- 
ing parties, one of the longest journeys being to Moun- 
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tain Home near Hoffmeister. Stories have been told of 
the lonesome journeys home in pitch darkness through 
wooded lanes with the sounds of night pressing into the 
ears of the youthful liverymen. 

A large building stood in the center of the village 
where the path now leads across to the old schoolhouse 
lot on Academy Street. It was built by George Watkins 
and was owned by his widow in 1874. Griffith Wheldon 
kept store here for many years. It was later purchased 
by James N. Walters and was known as the Walters 
Block or even as the Walters Opera House. It burned 
in 1921. Aman named Griffith ran a small store with a 
broad, pillared porch near where Humpf’s Hotel stands. 


DODGE HOUSE 


In 1880, William P. Dodge, who had been in the Union 
Hall, sold out to the Bagg family and erected a two story 
hotel with a false front. Dodge never was the hotel 
keeper. The first tenant was Evan Jones, known as 
“Evie.” William Hodge purchased the hotel and called 
it the Hodge House. A third story was added about 
1890. James Murphy ran the hotel as Murphy’s Hotel 
from 1901 to 1922. It was a commercial hotel which 
catered to salesmen and peddlers. A ballroom in the rear 
was used for dances. Douglass Purcell bought the hotel 
from Murphy and sold out to Mrs. Lindsay. Edward 
Stramm purchased it in 1924 and was the victim of the 
disastrous fire which destroyed it in 1926. It was called 
the Adirondack Inn at the time. Stramm built a small 
hotel on the site. It is now operated as Humpf’s Hotel. 


TANNERY AND GRISTMILL 


The gristmill and tannery in the Basin were running in 
1874. The former was operated by W. G. Griffith and 
the latter by S. A. Chapman. In 1879, Henry Hagedorn 
purchased the gristmill. Both buildings were destroyed 
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by fire in 1887. Hagedorn rebuilt the mill and operated 


it until his death. It was torn down by the power com- 
pany after the First World War. 


QUARRIES 


Two limestone quarries were operating in Prospect, one 
on the Perkins property, the other nearer the village and 
owned by Evan T. Thomas. ‘There were three quarries 
on the Russia side of the creek. The remains of a kiln 
can be seen beside the road across from the home of 
Kenneth Thayer. This quarry was operated in 1888 by 
Edward Callahan of Utica. A second kiln stands near the 
pipe-line bridge. Here George & Griffith of Utica quar- 
ried on the land of Mrs. John Clark. ‘This quarry was 
opened in 1860. The early quarry of the Rust family 
was probably abandoned before the Civil War. 

A quarry was opened up about 1864 on the Perkins | 
land about a mile below Boon’s Bridge. It was being 
operated in 1888 by H. & L. N. Jones and was closed 

shortly after that date. ‘The kiln can still be seen high 

_ above the creek. 

: The most important quarry in this area was opened 
up in 1852 and was probably operated as two separate 
quarries by men named Howarth and Lebart. It came 
into prominence when purchased by Evan 'T’. ‘Thomas 
in 1869. Thomas came of a line of quarrymen. He hailed 
from Remsen, where he, together with his father and 
his brother, John T. Thomas, had operated a kiln on 
the bank of the Cincinnati Creek below Remsen. ‘The 
Thomas quarry, which was located near the village, was 
easy to work. The bottom of the quarry was fifty feet 
above the creek and the quarry beds were twenty feet 
thick. Stripping was simple, for there was but a small 
amount of soil and subsoil. ‘The stripping was thrown 
off the edge of the bluff into the gorge. ‘The stone was 
gray, crystalline and easily dressed, but it had a tend- 
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ency to fade under long exposure to the atmosphere. 
Platforms, flagging, lintels, sills and water-tables were 
cut, and the top stone was given away or sold cheaply 
for foundations and walls. ‘There was also a demand 
for stone for house-trimmings and for decorating public 
buildings. 

Stone from the ‘Thomas quarry was used in church 
buildings in Norwich, Little Falls, Utica and Herkimer. 
Prospect stone can be seen today in the trimmings on 


Grace Church in Utica. The long flight of steps in front 


of the Y. M. C. A. also came from the Thomas quarry. 
Cemeteries in Prospect and nearby communities have 
markers made of Prospect stone. ‘The most important 
monument made out of stone from the Thomas quarry 
is that erected in memory of Baron Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Steuben near Starr Hill. The work on this monu- 
ment was done by Alexander Pirnie of Remsen and the 
stone was dragged to the site in winter on sledges drawn 
by four horses. 

‘The quarry was run dibting the 1870’s by the firm of 
‘Thomas & Jones (Evan T. Thomas and Horace R. Jones) 
with offices in Utica and Rome. The partnership did not 
succeed and Mr. ‘Thomas, after suffering severe financial 
losses, continued alone. His son, Clarence D. Thomas, 
ran the quarry from 1902 until 1910. Competition from 
Indiana limestone, Vermont granite and New Hamp- 
shire marble was more than the Prospect quarry could 
withstand. Mr.’Thomas signed a mining agreement with 
Charles S. Peaslee, who erected a crushing plant and 
built a spur railroad into the quarry. Clark & Lancaster 
took over the agreement in 1918. Since that time the 
quarry has been operated by The L. & M. Stone Com- 
pany, The Nolan Stone Co., Inc. and Eastern Rock 
Products, Inc. 

Kilns were important adjuncts to the early quarries, 
for there was a demand for calcined lime in the build- 
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ing trades and in agriculture. Filling the kilns was an 
art, for the circular openings in which the stone was 
calcined were twenty feet deep and from ten to fifteen 
feet in diameter. The first stones placed in the kiln 
formed an arch upon which the tons of broken pieces 
would rest; any miscalculation in the laying of the arch 
might result in the collapse of the whole structure. The 
quarryman was something of an engineer who under- 
stood the importance of the arch as a supporting force. 

Once filled, the kiln was ready for ignition. A fire was 
started in the square opening on the face of the kiln. 
Wood was fed to the flames by an attendant, commonly 
known as a burner, for a constant temperature had to be 
maintained to calcine the stone. The lime was “‘burned”’ 
for several days and nights and, when it had cooled, 
it was carted off by teamsters to waiting artisans and 
farmers. 

Legends about the Thomas quarry are numerous. The 
most important is the story of The Big Stone. One day 
the quarry received an order for a stone 15 x 15. The 
owner set to work to fulfill the contract. The entire staff 
of ten men was put to work to cut a stone fifteen feet 
by fifteen feet, though no one could understand why a 
stone of that size was wanted. Pulleys hoisted it to a 
special wagon drawn by four horses. The entrance posts 
to the quarry had to be removed in order to get the un- 
wieldy stone through. At the railroad station, over a 
mile away, there was further trouble, but the stone was 
finally loaded and shipped, while the quarrymen 
breathed relief that the job was over. A few days later, 
the owner of the quarry received a note from the man 
who had ordered the stone. “What am I to do with that 
big stone?” said the note. “I ordered a stone fifteen 
inches by fifteen inches.” It is assumed that he disposed 
of it in the best manner possible. 
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CHEESE FACTORIES 


A cheese factory was built by John Edwards in 18q1. It 
stood on the Prospect side of the brook below the old 
cemetery. Edwards sold it to W. D. Grant of Newport 
in 1893. Grant was a cheese impresario whose successes 
and failures brought joy and sorrow to farmers in the 
surrounding countryside. The factory was open from 
early spring to late fall. Cheesemakers who operated the 
factory at various times were James Murphy and John 
Rowlands. 

There were two other cheese factories near by. Mi- 
chael Conway ran one on the road to Fairchild unul 
1911 and J. I. Francis operated a factory a short distance 
off the Black Hollow Road. The Roberts brothers, 
Charles, Fred, Frank and Herbert, worked in this plant, 
which also closed in 1911. 


MARBLE SHOPS 


Marble shops were run by Lewis N. Jones on the lower 
street, John G. Jones in the old Welsh Baptist Church 
and W. R. Williams (Honest Bill) on Hinckley Street 
next to the Harris blacksmith shop. Many of the little 
lambs and opened books on gravestones in the local cem- 
etery were carved by these Welshmen. 


PERKINS HOUSE 


A three story brick hotel was erected in 1869 by William 
Perkins on the road from Prospect to Trenton Falls. It 
was originally named ““The Summer Resort”’ and later 
was called ““The Summit House” but it was seldom 
known by any other name than the Perkins House by 
the villagers. It was crowded each summer with visitors 
from Utica, Rome and New York. Some of the boarders 
came to be so well-known that they were considered 
Prospecters. Mr. Perkins constructed a staircase leading 
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to the creek and operated a refreshment stand at the 
end of the chain-guarded path which ascended the bed 
of the creek from Moore’s Hotel at Trenton Falls. After 
his death, the hotel was carried on by his daughter, Mrs. 
Robert Nuttall, and was not closed as a summer hotel 
until about thirty years ago. 

The original prospectus announcing the opening of 
the hotel follows: 


THE SUMMER RESORT 
BY W. PERKINS 


This house has been fitted up for the accommodation 
of Guests, and will be open for the Season of 1869 and 
afterwards. It is a three story brick house, with a front 
of thirty-six feet, and a depth of seventy-six feet, and 
will accommodate sixty boarders. 


Surrounded by the most 
DELIGHTFUL SCENERY 
and convenient to 


TRENTON FALLS 


With avenues leading through secluded ravines and 
over picturesque elevations, the traveler or boarder 
will find here a resting place from the cares and per- 
plexities of business life, with so many pleasant varia- 
tions, that the dread enemy, ennuz will have no time 
to harass or weary one. 

We aim to make this a pleasant country home for 
people from the city, and an agreeable stopping place 
for tourists and wedding parties. 


W. PERKINS 
Prospect, N.Y. 


BLACKSMITH SHOPS 


Two blacksmith shops were located at the edge of the 
Basin across from Arnold’s Hotel, one run by M. G. 
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Griffith and the other by William Robinson. ‘The latter, 
known as “Billy,” was a local boy who had fought in the 
Civil War. He was a square-shouldered husky who was 
an excellent blacksmith and a shrewd business man. 
John T. Jones shoed horses where Bill Coleman’s garage 
is today. 

DOCTORS 


A tombstone in the Prospect Cemetery records that Dr. 
Roger ‘Toothaker died on December 8, 1832 in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. Dr. ‘Toothaker’s name also 
appears on the account book of Watkins & Owens in 
1825. It may be that he was Prospect’s first doctor, 
though a local wit has remarked, ‘‘From his name, he 
must have been a dentist.” 

The leading doctor in this area in the early days was 
Dr. Luther Guiteau, who came to Oldenbarneveld in 
1802. He stood in the front rank among his profession 
and was president of the Oneida County Medical Soci- 
ety. He died in 1850. Dr. Earl Bill came to Remsen in 
1814 and practiced medicine until his death at the age 
of eighty-six. ‘These early practitioners rode horseback 
through the countryside, their equipment consisting of 
a pair of saddle bags, a stock of drugs, a lancet and a 
few leeches. 

The first Prospect doctor of whom there is definite 
record was Dr. Emer S. Vincent, who came from Russia 
around 1840 and set up offices in the Union Hall, which 
he later purchased and ran as a hotel. He served Pros- 
pect for nearly twenty years, being a successful physician 
and a most useful citizen. Shortly before his death on 
March 13, 1857 he purchased the house on Academy 
Street now occupied by Mrs. Elizabeth Owens and 
installed his office there. He died of congestion of the 
lungs, having been ill only forty hours. 

Dr. William Meyer, who came to Prospect in 1854, 
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was a graduate of the University of Goettingen in Ger- 


‘many. He was democratic in ideals and had left Germany 


after the revolution of 1848. He spoke several languages, 
though he insisted upon using English in his home and 
in his practice. He rode horseback over a large area, for 
he served, not only the village, but the vast lumbering 
interests of Hinckley & Ballou. He practiced here until 
1869, the chief reason for his leaving being the destruc- 
tion of his home by fire the preceding year. 

Dr. John Pryne was also in Prospect in 1869 and he 
remained until his death a few years later. He is remem- 
bered as a frail man, in middle age, with a wife and 
several children. He lived in what is now the Swart- 
wout house, and may have built it. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Haskins, a Civil War veteran, served 
the village from 1875 to 1880. He was a young, ambi- 
tious man. He was a member of the Oneida County 
Medical Society and a charter member of Thomas Post, 
G. A.R., which gave him a vote of thanks and a wish of 
Godspeed when he left to practice in the Middle West. 
His Prospect office was in the house occupied by Gordon 
L. Hughes today. 

Dr. Leander Swartwout was born in Pamelia, N.Y. on 
April 30, 1842. He enlisted in Company C, 121st New 
York Volunteers, while a student at Fairfield Academy. 
After the war, he returned to his studies, taught school 
for several years, and later received a degree from the 
Albany Medical College. He came to Prospect in 1880 
and established himself as a capable doctor and a good 
citizen. He was president of the Oneida Medical Society 
for one year, served as school and village trustee, and 
founded a public library which was abandoned because 
of lack of interest among the villagers. Like Dr. Vincent 
and Dr. Pryne, he served his profession almost to the 
hour of his death, which came on March 10,1904. 

Dr. Arthur C. Kline, a native of Port Leyden and a 
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graduate of the Albany Medical College, succeeded Dr. 
Swartwout in the same year. He came as a young man 
with no practical experience, but he filled Dr. Swart- 
wout’s shoes so successfully that the village has refused 
to relinquish him after 46 years of faithful service. 


DENTISTS 


The pioneers probably took little care of their teeth; 
they merely pulled them out if they troubled too much. 
Dr. E.W. McQuivey, who died in Utica a few years ago 
at the age of 101, practiced dentistry in this area as early 
as 1860. He remembered Prospect as an “‘out of the way 
village,’ but had definite recollections of practicing in 
Skinner’s Hotel, ‘Trenton, Joy’s Hotel, ‘Trenton Falls, 
Dawson Hall, Remsen and at an old hotel in Holland 
Patent kept by Lewis Powell. Dentistry in those days 
was not the profitable profession it is today. In his char- 
acteristic way, Dr. McQuivey said he “‘received twenty- 
five cents for pulling a tooth—plain murder—and fifty 
cents for extracting one with the use of an anesthetic— 
second degree murder.”’ 

Myron B. Stetson, who located in the Arnold Hotel 
after the Civil War, had an extensive practice in Pros- 
pect and surrounding villages, sometimes being away for 
weeks at a time. He left Prospect after the famous 
“Shooting Affray.’”’ Stetson and Grifhth Wheldon, the 
postmaster, both staunch Republicans, entered into a 
heated discussion, in the course of which Stetson called 
Wheldon a liar. Wheldon ordered the dentist out of the 
post office and tried to force him out, whereupon Stet- 
son drew a pistol and shot at Wheldon, fortunately 
missing him and thus keeping Prospect’s record of no 
murders clean. 

Late in the last century, Dr. Ackland Salisbury set up 
an office in the village and remained a short while. A 
visiting dentist, Dr. Haskins of Newport, also served the 
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community around 1900. A Dr. Harrington was here 
in 1894. 

| BARBERS 


Wives cut their husbands’ hair in the early days. Livery- 
men were also a help with horse clippers. ‘The earliest 
remembered barber was “Professor” D. C. Smith, who 
came to Prospect about 1892. George D. Jones learned 
the trade from him and cut hair occasionally later, 
though he was a plumber by trade. John T. Jones, the 
blacksmith, also handled the razor and scissors skillfully. 

‘There were two barbers in the village about 1905, one 
named Barnhardt and the other Albert ‘Thomas. ‘There 
was keen rivalry between the two barbers. Factions 
sprang up and a group of the Thomas cohorts tied Barn- 
hardt to his chair on one busy Saturday, thus preventing 
him from competing with their idol. 

George Hegeman came to the village in 1907 and was 
the barber until 1931, being assisted at times by his 
father, a veteran barber. Barbers in the village since | 
1931 have been Leo Lezette, Lynn Locke and Oscar 
Lefave. | 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE 


_ The telegraph line from Utica to Boonville was put up 

in 1864. In April, 1880, a line was strung from the Pros- 
pect depot to the home of Herman D. Squire on Acad- 
emy Street. ‘This spur was abandoned many years ago, 
and Prospect lost telegraphic service when the train serv- 
ice ended in 1939. 


PROSPECT PRINT 


Old programs and invitation cards bear the imprint, 
Prospect Print. ‘This work was done by Herman D. 
Squire, who purchased a small press in order to print 
advertising for his balloon exhibitions. 
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TINTYPES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


Travelling photographers used to visit the village each 
year. One named Duggan set up at the corner of Acad- 
emy and Church Streets in front of John T. Jones’ black- 
smith shop. Griswold & Lankton of Herkimer built a 
photographer’s shop between the present firehouse and 
George Jones’ residence in May, 1895. They operated 
for a year and sold out to James Gibbon of Utica. This 
building was later moved to Stone Street by Charles 
Peaslee and made into the penthouse now occupied by 
Mrs. Mary Guile. 


AUTOMATIC BUCKLE SUSPENDER COMPANY 


This factory was operated in the Walters Block by the 
Walters brothers from 1885 to 1888. Suspenders and 
garters were manufactured, with patented wire buckles. 
A third floor was added to the building to take care of 
the factory. Twenty women were employed in this in- 
dustry, which was abandoned when competition from 
larger companies became too keen. 


STOREKEEPERS SINCE 1874 


J. W. Colgrove ran the general store at the corner of 
State and Hinckley Streets until 1886, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Chauncey B. Hodge. Other proprietors to 
date have been O. B. Watson, Ray Williams, Washing- 
ton Atkins, Orange A. Cowles and Henry Cannon & Son. 

In the Walters Block were Wheldon & Clark, Hodge 
& Walters, Hodge alone and then Walters alone, B. Phil- 
lipson and John McBride. Small stores were also kept 
at various times. 

The George H. Worden store has been occupied by 
John R. Williams, Ray Williams, Daniel Sanborn, Oscar 
Aston, and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Helmer. This build- 
ing is now the Oscar Lefave barbershop. 
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The Waldo Roberts store was built by John Bousfield 
to replace the old Hinckley store which was destroyed 
by fire in 1921. 

In the Nuttall Block, erected in 1886 and now torn 
down were, besides Mr. Nuttall, George D. Jones, Wil- 
liam Kidder and an Italian fruit dealer. 


UNION HOTEL KEEPERS 


A complete list of proprietors of the Union Hotel is 
unobtainable. ‘The following men are remembered, not 
in chronological order: William P. Dodge, Albert Bagg, 
Henry Hagedorn, who never ran the hotel but always 
rented it, Andrew Cassin, Richard Daniels, John J. Ban- 
non, James Murphy, Lee Needham, Edward Abeel, 
John Jones, Frank Hill, Winfield Peaslee, Mark Whit- 
ney, George Troup, Frank Wells, Mrs. Frank Wells, 
Fred Spall, Stanley Janicke, Glista and Misiaczek and 
Henry Ryczek. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


OODODODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOEYD 


Prospect Folks in 1874 


A SURVEY OF THE PEOPLE who are mentioned in the 
Prospect map of 1874 has been made with the assistance 
of Mr. Charles F. Walters, the village’s oldest citizen. 
Whenever a house is mentioned, the name of the 1950 
occupant is inserted in parentheses. 

Charles Popple (Herbert Cady) lived at the extreme 
end of Hinckley Street on the left side going toward 
Hinckley. Popple made pump-logs in a factory which 
originally stood east of the Charles Walters residence. 
It was moved later. Parts of it are included in the shed 
covering the Prospect spring. Logs five to six inches in 
diameter were made into'pipes by boring holes through 
the centers with a large auger. One end of the log was 
tapered so it would fit into the adjoining log. Horses on 
a treadmill were used for power. Some of these wooden 
pipes are still used in the Hodge water system, which 
was constructed originally from Popple’s pump-logs. 

‘Two Worden houses were south of the Popple place. — 
One of them has been torn down, while the other is 
still used. Here lived Rev. Alonzo Teall Worden, who 
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served in the Civil War with a Minnesota regiment and 
_ later returned to Prospect, where he enjoyed a reputa- 
tion as The Preacher Poet. 

The C. F. Walters and the Richard Norman houses 
were built later. D. Pangborn (Chester E. Mack) worked 
for Isaac Myers (John Gaus), a teamster who always had 
excellent horses. Myers did trucking for the stores. Be- 
hind his house was the circus ground, where traveling 
tent shows were held, including Van Amber’s Circus 
and summer performances of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
He also owned the Ernest Mack house. W. Fanning 
(Mrs. Frank Williams) was a carpenter and builder. J. 
Hickland (W. Thomas) came from Pardeyville. He was 
a tanner by trade and later worked in the mill in 
Hinckley. John G. Coonradt (W. Cady) was a retired 
farmer. Lorenzo D. Harris (T. Wall) was a blacksmith. 
Duane L. Merriman (E. Potts) had a tin shop for a time 
in the Clark Watkins store. ““Daney,” as he was called, 
had served in the Civil War with a Herkimer County 
regiment. He later moved into the large Watkins house 
in the center of the village. Legends of the depth and 
power of “Daney’s’’ bass voice are still prevalent in the 
village and it is said that long after he had ceased to sing 
in the Park Church choir, he would sit on his front 
porch to listen to the singing. He loved to ride on the 
railroad and would spend days taking trips to Ogdens- 
_ burg and other distant points. 

The present Griffith and Dr. Kline houses were 
not built until after 1874. The latter home was built by 
A. C. Hall, who had accrued a considerable fortune 
through speculation in timber land. He loved fast horses 
and was known to “burn up the road” with them. He 
bought the two houses located on the lot he desired and 
tore one down and made the other a part of the mansion 
which was, and still is, the largest house in the village. 
The great hallway is the result of his desire to have a 
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The test was never made, for both Mr. Hall and his wife 
died before the house was completed. C. Coonradt and 
Evan Griffith lived in the two houses moved or destroyed 
to make room for the Hall mansion. Griffith was a stone 
mason who later built the Murphy house on lower State 
Street. William Walters and Chauncey Hodge lived in 
{ these two houses at one time. ‘hey quarrelled over Wal- 
| ters’ chickens, which had a habit of scratching in Hodge’s 
garden or laying eggs in his barn. Hodge told Walters 
he hada good notion to shoot the chickens, whereupon 
q his neighbor offered to lend him a gun. Hodge saw the 
4 humor in the situation and agreed to tolerate the chick- 
ens. The Waldo Roberts house was built later. 
A little house stood on the other side of the street 
4 almost across from the Alonzo Worden home. It was torn 
ih down to make way for the Hinckley spur of the M.& M. 
‘} Railroad. In it lived Reverend Horace V. Teall, a retired 
preacher who was at one time a follower of William 
Miller, who predicted the second coming of Christ in 
i 1831 and fixed the year 1843 as the time when the world 
i would be destroyed. Mr. ‘Teall used to tell how on the 
| appointed day he said to his wife, who was about to wash 
| and bake, “‘Sally, it will not be necessary this Monday 
i morning to do these things, for we will soon go up with 
if the Lord in glory.” Sally looked at him placidly and re- 
\ plied, ‘“That may surely be, Horace, but if we go we will 
go with full stomachs and clean garments.” 

While living in Prospect, Mr. Teall wanted to vote in 
a Presidential election, but the voting was to be carried 
on in the Union Hotel and he was opposed to entering 
places where liquor was sold. He solved this difficulty 
rl by having a ballot passed out the window. He filled it 
‘! in and returned it to a teller inside the hotel. 
| George Waghorn (A. Wheeler) had purchased the old 
Watkins & Owens ashery, torn it down and erected a 
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house on the same foundation, thus accounting for its 
peculiar alignment to the street. Waghorn was a tanner 
in the Griffith tannery; when fire destroyed that build- 
ing, he bought the farm on the road to Trenton now oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Elizabeth Williams. Elisha Whittaker 
(R. Farrell) worked in Lindsay’s tinshop and later was 
in business with Duane L. Merriman. Mrs. J. Wilkinson 
owned the E. Wheeler place. Mindret Harris (Edward 
Geroux) was one of the early settlers living in retire- 
ment. S. A. Chapman (C. Bateman) was the foreman in 
the gristmill. R. T. Lindsay (Mrs. Jane Kidder) ran a 
tinshop and hardware store next door, where the Minier 
house stands. ‘The Mrs. E. Dailey and Mrs. L. McVoy 
houses were not built. Mrs. George Billsboro (R. Wor- 
den) was a dressmaker. Her husband had kept a store 
in Hinckley. 


UPPER STATE STREET 


The Darius Farley (Mrs. J. Walters) farm took in much 

of the land now used by the cemeteries. It was here 

that cattle being driven from the North Country to 

Johnstown and Albany would be herded for the night. 

Thomas S. Jones (M. Hodge), known as “Peg Leg”’ be- 

cause he had lost a limb in the Civil War, was a truck- 

man. William P. Hodge (Zacek) was the builder of the 

Dodge House and later owned it. Little is known of 

R. Roberts (Newman and Coyne) or D. Roberts (E. 

| Wells), who lived in a small house which was torn down 
: - to make way for the present Wells home. 

On the other side of the street, near the cemetery, 

stood the old Welsh Baptist Church, used in 1874 as a 

| stonecutter’s shop by John G. Jones. William McBride 

_ lived in the F, Coleman house. Griffith Wheldon (Mrs. 

| Hall) was keeping store in the building later known as 

| the Walters Block. Isaac Cunney (Ebert) was the tailor 

| and also the village bell-ringer. ‘The Mrs. Jenkins (G. 
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Hughes) house was occupied by Dr. Haskins and later 
by Dr. Swartwout. The Mrs. M. Jones estate is now the 
T. Brown home. Gilbert Dodge, father of W. P. Dodge, 
had a drugstore and tinshop in the house destroyed by 
fire in 1927. Beside it stood the Griffith store, probably 
torn down to make way for the Dodge House. Stillman 
Smith, the wagonmaker, lived between the Walters Block 
and the Hinckley (Bousfield, later W. Roberts) store. 

Smith was a prominent citizen and a generous man. 
He was instrumental in building the Union School and 
also gave the plot of land on which the Baptist Church 
is located. He was careful of his tools and did not like 
to lend them. Sylvanus Worden, an elderly woodsman 
who wore rubber boots the year round, came to Smith's 
shop one day and asked to borrow an auger. Smith was 
reluctant to let him take it, for the auger was of English 
make and would be hard to replace. ‘The following con- 
versation ensued: 

WORDEN: “Now, Still, do you think that is neigh- 
borly?” 

SMITH: “Don’t care if it isn’t. It’s too valuable an aE 
to get broken.” 

WORDEN: “But I won’t hurt it any. I just want to bese 
a hole in one board. Here we've worshipped at the same 
church for years. We've always been great friends. How 
can you refuse a neighbor that little courtesy?” 

Smith weakened and lent the auger. Worden went 
home and bored the hole. He brought back the auger 
and said, “Still, I bored the hole and I don’t think I 
hurt the auger a bit. I knocked off the little teat on the 
end, that’s all.” 7 a 


ACADEMY STREET 


On Academy Street lived C. Jones (Ossont), a farmer. 
Mrs. A. Morris owned the houses now occupied by 
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W. Helmer and L. Odit. Albert Hinckley, a retired 
farmer, lived in the V. Mack house and Mrs. Julia 
Service in the L. Bardwell place. John F. Davis (J. 
Humpf) was the foreman at the Thomas quarry for 
many years and no man could have earned a better rep- 
utation in the community for loyalty andsquare-dealing. 
The Baptist Church and the C. Rowlands house had 
not been built. Stillman Smith kept a wagonshop and 
Rev. Seymour Bullock (Mrs. R. Humpf) was equally 
skilled at making barrel hoops or at offering a public 
prayer. 

The W. Delaire house on the other side of Academy 
Street had not been built. Griffith Wheldon owned and 
rented the small house now occupied by Robert Wor- 
then. Little is known of Mrs. M. Davis (Mrs. M. Huck- 
abone) or H. F. Williams (Mrs. W. Hughes). Herman 
D. Squire (H. Kline) was a balloonist, telegrapher and 
printer. He and his wife, whose professional name was 
Nellie Thurston, were famous all over the country for 
their ascensions at county fairs. Mrs. Rockwood (C. 
Mosher) was a sister of Mrs. George Watkins. Dr. Emer 
S. Vincent (Mrs. E. Owens) moved into this house from 
the Union Hall and constructed an office in the front. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hughes (H. Johnson) were a Welsh 
couple known as “Robin and the Wren.” Robert wore 
a red wig. He was a familiar sight, perched on the salt 
barrel in front of Wheldon’s store, smoking a corncob 
pipe. On the corner was the blacksmith shop of John 
T. Jones. 

CHURCH STREET 


The street toward Trenton contained only three houses 
and the Welsh Calvinistic Baptist Church (H. Johnston). th 
Dr. Pryne (R. Swartwout) was the village physician. Of | 
Mrs. E. Jones (Mrs. Howard) little is known but the 
same house was occupied later by Melissa Cady, who 
was well versed in the folklore of this section. 
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PARK AVENUE 


Smith Crosby (Bert Wells) had come from Pen Y Caerau 
with his father, Juder Crosby, and had lived for a time 
in the Basin. He built the Park Church. His house was 
later occupied by Hugh J. Hughes, the beloved bus 
driver. Hugh J. was very deaf and conversations with 
him often brought about amusing episodes. L. D. Coon 
owned the Mrs. Stella ‘Thomas house. Mrs. Caroline 
Worden, widow of Sylvanus, a famous wood-chopper, 
lived in the Carlton Mack house. M. G. Griffith (R. 
Marley) and William Robinson (Mrs. Osterhout) were 
blacksmiths. 


LOWER STATE STREET 


Evan ‘TT. ‘Thomas (H. ‘Thomas), the quarryman, lived 
in the house on the corner of State and Stone Streets. 
W. W. Grifhith owned the first house on State Street 
(Mrs. Vincent). Morgan Slocum occupied the Ira 
Jones house and Henry Jones (J. Haney) ran a small 
farm and was also a stonecutter. Across the road lived 
Major Reeves (Miss H. Ackroyd), Mrs. Asa Martin 
(Mrs. L. Bronson) and William Williams (H. Sylvester). 


STONE STREET 


Stone Street was called Broad Street in 1874. Evan T. 
Thomas still owned the Mrs. K. Quigley house, he 
having lived there before moving to the corner house. 
Of A. Sweezy (W. Hegeman), R. H. Clark (Quacken- 
bush) and Joseph Jones (C. Christman) little is known. 
T. Roberts owned the W. Thomas house and the 
Merrimans, I. G. and L. G. (Mrs. E. Forster and H. 
Hyde) were retired farmers from Russia. John Evans 
(site of quarry office) and Hugh Jones (Ward Williams) 
worked in the ‘Thomas quarry. 

Humphrey Jones (M. MacDonald), D. ‘Thomas (L. 
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Delaware), R. Griffith (R. Townsend) and Levi James 
(Owen Hughes) were stonecutters and quarrymen. 
Anson E. Jones (G. Crill) became the proprietor of the 
Dodge House, and John Edwards, a retired cheese- 
maker from Russia, lived in the house for many years. 
Mrs. Helen Slocum (A. Griswold) was an elderly 
woman who smoked a pipe and was known to have 
initiated many of the Prospect youngsters into the art. 
“Grandma” Slocum had a ready list of yarns to spin 
and her company was enjoyed by young and old. H. 
Morris lived in the Mrs. C. Doyle house in 1874. It 
later became the home of Henry Lamb, a veteran of 
the Civil War who worked in the Thomas quarry. 


OUTLYING FARMS 


People living on farms in 1874 were: R. R. Jones 

(Mrs. E. Williams), R. W. Hughes (L. Clemons), Peter 
W. Jones (A. Worden), who ran a small mill, H. Davis 

_ (Price Jones), J. Prindle (F. Stockhauser), B. G. Barker 
(C. Roberts), Robert Clark (R. Marley), Eugene L. 
Hinckley (J. Owens), George Lewis (Mrs. L. Slusar- 
czyk), Robert G. Roberts (W. Seifred), James Roberts 
(G. Piddock), David L. Davis (Power Co.) and S. G. 
Pitman (E. O'Leary). 














CHAPTER IX 


DODOOODODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOES 


Life in the Village 


To COMPLETE THE PICTURE of life in Prospect after 
1874 it is necessary to discover something of the man- 
ner in which the people were cared for: the prices of 
food, the care of the health, the fraternal life, the sad- 
ness which comes to all villages, and the pleasures de- 
rived from reading, sports and entertainment. 

Records often do not reveal the intimate life of a 
community but there are people living in Prospect 
today who can read between the lines and piece out 
more complete pictures of the events which are listed 
in this long chapter in a heterogeneous collection of 
unrelated facts. Some things have been included which 
may seem important to an historian because of the atti- 
tude of the original narrator or newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

Newspapers have affected this chapter and there is 
more reliance upon recollections here than at any other 
point in this history. No attempt has been made to re- 
count the scandals or gossip; in fact, considerable effort 
has been expended to avoid unconfirmed statements 
which might bring shame or sorrow to any individual. 
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WEATHER 


David A. Richards kept a diary for a period of sixty 
years. Let him tell his story to those people who de- 
plore the present Prospect winters. 


Mar. 1, 1879: Cold and snowing all day and quite 
windy. 

Mar. 7, 1883: George Lamb stopped here in the 
forenoon about played out with the 
mail. I took it to the depot and 
brought the mail back. Very stormy 
all day. Roads all filled up. Stormiest 
day this winter. 

Mar. 8, 1883: This road was broke out this after- 
noon. 

Mar. rr, 1883: Very stormy. Roads all filled up. No- 
body went by here today. 

Mar. 13, 1883: Roads were broke out today. 

Feb. 20, 1884: The stage broke down. Ed. Hughes 
driver. I helped fix it. 

Feb. 29, 1884: The stormiest day we’ve had this 

winter. Roads all filled up. No per- 
son or anything passed today. It 
stormed so, that we could hardly see 
the barn all day. 

Feb. 10,1885: ‘The stage went to the depot this 
morning through the lots. 

May 9,1885: ‘The ground covered with snow. 


Richards paid scant attention to the much-publicized 
blizzard of 1888 beyond remarking that it was “snow- 
ing and blowing hard.” 


PRICES 


The Richards diary also records prices of articles which 
he purchased and sold. 
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1879: coal, $4.65 per ton; hog, 184 lbs. at 5 cents 
per lb.; flour, $8.75 per bbl. 

1880: beef, five cents a pound; butter, 20 cents a 
pound. Hired to work at $1.75 per day. 

1881: Bought cow for $33.75, first cow I ever owned. 
Took up to village 514 lbs. of butter. First 
butter I ever sold. Price .22 per pound. 

1886: 1 lb. starch, 13 cents; 1 lb. crackers, 814; 
tobacco, 7; 1 gal. kerosene, 10 cents; 1 lb. 
coffee, 20 cents; 14 lb. tea, 25 cents; 14 bu. 
apples, 25 cents; 1 lb. sugar, 714 cents; 1 bbl. 
flour, $6.50. 


FRATERNAL ORDERS 


The Masons have never located in Prospect, though 
local men have belonged to the Remsen Lodge. ‘The 
master of the Rising Sun Lodge of Remsen about 1830 
was Jinks Jenkins, a Prospect man. Much Anti-Masonic 
agitation followed the disappearance of one William 
Morgan, who was supposed to have revealed the secrets 
of the order. The Rising Sun Lodge was forced out of 
existence, but the paraphernalia of the order was hid- 
den in the attic of the Jenkins home, formerly Matt 
Hoyt’s tavern. It was found years later when the Masons 
organized Remsen Lodge No. 677 in 1867. 

The Honnedaga Tribe of Red Men flourished in 
Prospect from 1894 to 1897. They met in the Pritchard 
building, which stood across from Earl Potts’ residence 
on Hinckley Street. W. P. Dodge, the sachem, was also 
correspondent for the Boonville Herald, and he had a 
particularly good time joking with his fellow savages, 
who gave festivals, oyster suppers and other entertain- 
ments to raise money. Here is his announcement of the 
Hot Moon Festival: 


The Honnedaga ‘Tribe of Red Men will give an ice 
cream and strawberry festival in the park, Saturday, 
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June 23 (1894). The tribe will appear on the scene 
during the evening in full regalia, war paint and 
feathers, and receive a delegation from Nehasane 
‘Tribe, who have been on a scouting expedition in 
the Adirondacks. Timid ladies and small children 
need not be afraid to be present to witness the wild 
and exciting ceremonies of these sons of the forest, 
for the chiefs of both tribes will be present and as 
they have absolute control of the braves and war- 
riors, there is no danger of an outburst or general 
massacre. 


Rescue Lodge No. 475 of The Good Templars was 
organized on January 25, 1877. It met in the G. A. R. 
rooms. Little is known of its early meetings except for 
Robert J. Williams’ account of the organization of a 
Juvenile Temple: 


Our Juvenile Temple, we fear, will not be started 
very soon, as the children’s parents do not seem will- 
ing to give it their support. One gentleman of our 
village says he cannot see the necessity of paying ten 
cents per month dues, and ten cents initiation fee, 
for the sake of having such young children belong to 
a Juvenile Temple. We admit that he may be right 
as far as his family is concerned, as he has only two 
boys under nine years old that chew tobacco. Of 
course he has other boys, who used to chew quite 
hard, and find some smoking in the stubs of cigars 
dug out of spittoons and other select places, before 
they were six years old, but then, they have grown to 
be young men of fourteen and sixteen now, and, of 
course, are their own guardians. But the gentleman 
ought to consider that all other parents may not be 
so fortunate as himself in that particular, but so goes 
the world. 
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Remsen Lodge was invited to Prospect on June 29, 
1877. It brought its brass band and both lodges, dressed 
in full regalia, paraded through the village streets, lis- 
tened to a temperance speech in the Methodist Church, 
and finished with an ice cream festival in the evening. 

Rescue Lodge No. 526 was instituted in Prospect on 
January 20, 1887, with an imposing list of fifteen ofh- 
cers. The Chief Templars during its period of pros- 
perity were R. J. Williams, George R. Farley and A. P. 
Hess. Meetings were held every week. Eighty-seven 
members were admitted in the first two years. Charges 
against members were examined by committees of three 
and not a few of Prospect’s citizens were dismissed from 
the order. The lodge carried group insurance and also 
campaigned for the Prohibition Party. Mr. Williams 
kept the cause before the public by writing poems to 
the Utica newspapers. One of them ends with this 
appeal: 


If now you'll volunteer to come 
And join us as we're marching on, 
We'll banish alcohol ere long, 

His hellish reign will soon be gone. 


The campaign against alcohol gained new impetus in 
1896, when a Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
was organized with these officers: Mrs. K. Alger, presi- 
dent; Mrs. E. E. Whittemore, vice-president; Mrs. 
George H. Worden, secretary and Mrs. C. L. Talcott, 
treasurer. 


DIE GESELLSCHAFT 


A group of young people interested in good literature 
organized Die Gesellschaft (The Fellowship) in 1902. 
They met in various homes and discussed the works of 
Washington Irving, James Russell Lowell, Edgar Allan 
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Poe, Bayard ‘Taylor, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. : 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Entertainments were held in the ballrooms of the three 
hotels, also in the “opera house” on the third floor of 
the Walters Block. Visiting companies presented min- 
strels, vaudeville and plays. Amateur talent outdid 
itself in home-productions, including performances of 
“Uncle Rube” and a Civil War play by George H. 
Worden. A Biblical drama called “Esther” ran into 
last-minute difficulties when a male member of the cast 
was taken ill but a young lady saved the day by play- 
ing the part. Church societies held paper hat socials, 
necktie socials, strawberry festivals and donations. Ice 
cream socials were popular on the park in the summer. 


DANCES 


Young swains and their best girls attended dances, not 
only in the hotels of the village, but in communities 
located at some distance from Prospect. These parties 
were reached by horse and buggy, or, in winter, by 
horse and cutter. There were dances and parties in pri- 
vate homes and special parties conducted by Mrs. Nut- 
tall at the Perkins House. Popular numbers at dances 
were the quadrille, lanciers, polka, waltz and Virginia 
reel, 

A sample of one year’s important dances can be de- 
rived from programs dated between Christmas, 1873 
and New Year’s, DOVE: 


Christmas Party, Goshen Hall, Prospect. 

New Year’s Party, Union Hall, Hawkinsville. 
Grand Social Party, Kissing’s House, Ohio. 
Grand Masonic Festival, Dawson Hall, Remsen. 
Independence Party, Forest Hotel, F orestport. 
New Year’s Party, Cold Brook Hotel, Cold Brook. 
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SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


A popular form of entertainment was the school ex- 
hibition, held in February or March. A typical pro- 
gram was offered at the Baptist Church, March 25, 
1881. 


Singing: National Anthem, by the school 

History: Nellie A. Lindsay and Lizzie J. Jones 

Recitation: Wanted, a Minister, by Hattie M. James 

Declamation: The Goose, by Robert Hughes 

Song: Dear Old Cottage, by Lizzie J. Jones 

Duet: Lizzie J. Jones and Mary E. Merriman 

Recitation: Song of the Sea Nymph, by Grace Hodge 

Recitation: Rock Me to Sleep, by Jennie A. Humphrey 

Declamation: Zagonyi’s Charge, by Harvey F. Jones 

Instrumental Music: Lizzie J. Jones 

Singing: Hark I Hear an Angel Sing, by the school 

Essay: Knowledge, by Lizzie A. Jones 

Recitation: Barbara Frietchie, by Mary E. Merriman 

Recitation: Red Jacket, by Nettie A. Owens 

Singing: Touch Not the Cup, by L. J. Jones, Geo. D. 
Jones 

Duet: Nettie A. Owens and Lizzie J. Jones. 

Declamation: Heroism, by Edward C. Delavan 

Prophecy: Nettie A. Owens and Mary E. Merriman 

Singing: There'll Be Sunshine Bye and Bye, by the 
school. 

Closing Remarks by the Principal. 
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CAMP MEETING 


The Trenton Camp Ground opened in 1869. The lar- 
gest religious gathering to be held in Oneida County 
took place there on September g. By 7 A.M. the advance 
had reached the ground and continued until there 
were 1200 teams inside the park. The Utica paper esti- 
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mated that there were from 20,000 to 30,000 people in 
the park. Preaching was at ten, one, three and seven 
o'clock. Some years ago the name of the camp ground 
was changed to Trenton Assembly Park. Prospect 
people still go there for meetings in the summer. 


TRENTON AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


The Trenton Agricultural Fair was held annually be- 
hind what is now the Mapledale Hotel on the road 
from Trenton to Utica. The circular outline of the 
racetrack may be seen in field today. Here were held 
for many years agricultural exhibits, horse races and 
balloon ascensions. Prospect residents usually “went 
to the fair’ in September. 


PICNIC GROUNDS 


Bill Painter’s woods was a favorite picnic ground. Many 
church picnics were held there. ‘The woods at the Llan- 
badern farm were also popular, especially for the Welsh 
Picnic on Labor Day. Peter’s Point above Bardwell- 
town on the Black River was popular with Prospect 
residents. Trenton Falls, in its heighday, also had a 
large picnic ground and, after the power company took 
over, the pavilion it erected was used by Prospecters 
for church suppers and picnics. One of the most unique 
and successful events held there was the annual school 
reunion, which drew hundreds of old-timers each year. 
“The Point,’’ across the creek, was the scene of many 
camping parties and dog and corn roasts. After it was 
converted into ‘‘Prospect Park’’ by the power company 
about 1930, it became the most popular picnic ground 
in Oneida County and its abandonment in 1947 caused 
disappointment to thousands of families. 


UP IN A BALLOON 


Prospect was a ballooning center in the period follow- 
ing the Civil War, for the village was the residence of 
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“Professor” Herman D. Squire and his wife, whose pro- 
fessional name was Nellie Thurston. They were both 
pupils of La Mountain, one of the pioneers in the bal- 
looning profession. The ‘‘Professor” was a regular en- 
tertainer at county fairs and had many thrilling ex- 
periences. At one performance in Canada, he hung 
suspended from the spire of a church and was extri- 
cated from the basket of the balloon by a heroic young 
man who climbed out on a plank from an opening in 
the spire. Nellie Thurston was probably the first Amer- 
ican woman to make solo ascents in a balloon. Her 
most hair-raising experience occurred in September, 
1879, when her balloon got out of control after a flight 
from Watertown and landed in a tree in the Adiron- 
dack wilderness 35, miles from Carthage. She spent the 
night in the tree, her only guest being a black bear 
who stared at her and walked leisurely away. At dawn, 
she started through the woods and, after an hour, ar- 
rived at a cabin and secured transportation to Low- 
ville. 

The filling of the mammoth balloons with gas gen- 
erated from oil of vitriol and iron was almost as inter- 
esting to the spectators as the ascension itself. Willett 
Thayer of Russia was the “engineer” who was in charge 
of the inflation. 

Nellie Thurston retired shortly after the harrowing 
“Night in the Woods.” She and her husband bought 
a home on Academy Street, where he set up as a printer 
and telegraph operator. When she died in 1934, her 
passing evoked editorials in the Utica papers. A scrap- 
book telling of her exploits is now in possession of the 
Squire family. 

The success of the Squires encouraged local boys to 
take up ballooning. Charles Slocum and Samuel Mer- 
riman made flights at county fairs, including one at 
Trenton in September, 1887. Slocum also experimented 
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in parachute jumping and was badly injured on one 
occasion. 


NEWSPAPER QUIPS 


Newspaper correspondents in the Gay Nineties colored 
their prose with wit and exaggeration. Prospect pos- 
sessed two of these typical reporters: George H. Word- 
en, storekeeper, staunch Democrat and local historian. 
wrote for the Utica Press; William P. Dodge, hotel- 
owner, standpat Republican and man about town, con- 
- tributed to the Boonville Herald. Their pithycomments 
give an excellent picture of life in Prospect at the turn 
of the century. 


GEORGE H. WoRDEN 


On the weather: Hugh J. Hughes went through 
drifts fifteen feet deep on Saturday, but we got two 
mails thereby. 

Some belated agents tumbled through our eight- 
een inch snowdrifts on Saturday with wagons. ‘They 
had simply forgotten our latitude. 

Trout season, but more snow banks than trout. 
Our March weather would kill Aguinaldo and all 
his troopers in a week. 

Dr. George C. Morey took three hours to get from 
Remsen to Prospect. 

A fair estimate of the conditions of winter roads 
in this vicinity may be deduced from the case of 
George Royles, who lives just two miles from this 
place, but who has to travel seven miles by way of 
Ninety Six and Hinckley to get here. 


Of sportsmen: As usual, Michael Moore got the first 
trout Saturday. It was a small one but the tail was 
just long enough to pass the six inch mark. It is sus- 
pected that it was kept in a pail of water all winter. 
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Prospect is entitled, at the rate of one per capita, 
to 372 deer. Up to this writing we have captured one. 

As usual, the season is half gone, and venison is 
not a drug on the market in this village. 

If you believe all you hear, the hunters from this 
village have actually killed one deer so far this sea- 
1 son, but blood was drawn on 982 others which es- 
caped in some unexplainable manner. There must 

be quite a deer hospital somewhere back in the wil- 
derness. 


Pranks: One Hallowe’en performance came very 
i near being fatal in this village. ““Govvy’”’ Reeves being 
! more tired (?) than usual and wishing to retire early 
| went home only to find he had lost the key to his 
house. Being very sleepy he crept into a tool house 
i which stood at the edge of a steep bank go or 40 feet 
high. Here he was soon asleep and the marauders 
coming along and not thinking the building occu- 
pied, tumbled it over the bank. “Gov” was rescued 
with some difficulty, not dangerously hurt. 


ee ee 


Horses and Dogs: We have a horse trader, who in 
) the last month started in with a $35 horse, and by 
i making nine trades is now the owner of three good 
| horses and $175 in money. He came from Maine. 
Prospect has 114 dogs of all creeds. If the tax was 
fully collected on this number it would furnish and 
keep filled with water three large tanks which would 
come in handy in case of fire. 
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i Entertainment: “The rains fall upon the just and 
the unjust” and last Friday at 8 p.m. the deluge 
iM dropped on a tent of the Shipman company who 
| were just commencing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to an 
audience of about 1000. The tent lifted from its 
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moorings and a panic ensued. Cries and heartrend- 
ing shrieks of “Bessie, Bessie, where is my baby,” 
etc. filled the air and pandemonium reigned. “Here 
we met our first Waterloo,” said one of the company. 
By a miracle nobody was seriously hurt. All were 
wetted to the skin. The company’s property was de- 
stroyed to the tune of a number of hundred dollars 
and 700 gaily ornamented and gorgeously trimmed 
ladies’ hats, feathers, flowers, birds and all were 
ruined beyond redeeming skill of the milliner. For 
once the hats were not on straight. Nothing daunted, 
the company gathered themselves together, hied them 
to the Walters opera house and gave a first class 
vaudeville entertainment which was cheered to the 
echo by the crowd, who in the interim had adopted 
clothing more fitting and comfortable than that worn 
during the horrors of the shipwreck. Shipmen, come 
again. | 
WituiaM P. Donce (Bijah) 

On horse-traders: John is not much of a “swapper” 
as he was “fanned” by a Sunday School superintend- 
ent in a horse-trade in his early day and got it ‘where 
the chicken got the axe.” But parties having horses 
to exchange will find him at home, and can usually 
have their own way with him, at the same time get 
a new horse. 


On Sunday baseball: Ball playing is good exercise, 
and today is probably one of the most popular games 
in this great country. But when it is necessary to 
break the Sabbath and to howl and yell so that the 
noise can be heard for a mile, we would almost think 
it just as well, in fact a great deal better, to not play 
ball at all, or else tackle the boys from our neighbor- 
ing village some other day in the week. 

The Remsen boys came over Saturday and worsted 
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the Prospect boys in a game of baseball in great 
style. We are glad it was decided to play the game 
on some other day than Sunday. 


On courts: Last week was what might be termed as 
court week here. Horse-thieves, assault and battery 
cases, plain drunks and various other offenses were 
on the calendar, and some got sent over the road 
while others got away. 


On bicycles: The bicycle has evidently come to stay. 
Last Saturday evening we counted twenty-five in 
sight at one time in the village. 


On absent-mindedness: One of our citizens in the 
lower part of the village who is a great reader, a deep 
thinker and considerably absent-minded, was very 
much surprised the other day upon going to the well 
for water, to draw up a bucketful of frozen apples. 
This was repeated several times and thoroughly be- 
wildered, he took a pail full of the apples into the 
house to see if his wife would give him any sort of 
theory for the well producing fruit so liberally. As 
she is a bright sunny little woman—as such men al- 
ways have—she looked at the apples and then at 
“Bob” and smilingly asked him if he did not remem- 
ber carrying just such looking apples out to throw 
away the night before, when it slowly dawned on 
him that instead of taking them to the barn, he had 
opened the well house and carefully poured them 
into the well. He has picked out about a bushel and 
will probably get the rest along one at a time. Casting 
bread upon the water is one of the things he has 
some faith in, but he does not seem to remember 
expecting good returns from substituting apples for 
bread. 
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THE PREACHER POET 


Rev. Alonzo Teall Worden, ““The Preacher Poet,’’ was 
born in the village on April 15, 1841. He went to Min- 
nesota in 1859 and served during the Civil War with 
a Minnesota regiment. He came back to Prospect, 
where he was converted and joined the Baptist Church. 
His first charge as a preacher was in Unadilla Forks 
and his longest pastorate was at Ames, where he died 
in 1806. 

Rev. Worden was a regular contributor to such pop- 
ular magazines as Leslie’s and Judge. He also sent 
poems to the newspapers. W. P. Dodge, in writing 
Mr. Worden’s obituary, said, “His soft voice, his mild 
manner and his quick perception of the traits of human 
character, with a faculty for discovering something 
good in almost everybody, made him a popular preacher 
and a delightful neighbor and a warm and valuable 
friend.’’ His most famous poem, “A Black River Thaw,” 
was originally printed in the Utica Republican. 


A Black River Thaw 


A story is told of a traveler bold, 

In the days of the Hartford coach, 

In a big blanket rolled, for the weather was cold, 
Here he went just as snug as a roach. 

But the snow gathers deep as northward they creep, 
And the snow rising higher he saw, 

And the driver, he cried to the man by his side, 
‘We shall soon get a Black River thaw.” 


Then the man in the coach, lying snug as a roach, 
Gently smiled, like an infant in sleep; 

But the horses’ slow gait never told him his fate, 
In the snow drifts so wide and so deep, 

At last came a shout and they tumbled him out, 
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And a sleigh was his fate then he saw; 
But a man with a sigh, pointed up to the sky, 
Saying, “Here comes a Black River thaw.’ 


“Let it come,” said our man, “just as quick as it can, 
For I never was fond of the snow; 

Let it melt from the hills, let it run down the rills, 
Then back to our coach we may go.” 

But the wind raised its song, and the snow sailed along, 
And the cold it was piercing and raw, 

And the man in the rug, from his covering snug, 
Wished and prayed for the Black River thaw. 


When the sleigh with its load reached the old Boon- 
ville road, 

Where the drifts reared themselves mountain high, 

Alder Creek on the right, buried deep out of sight, 

Left a white desert plain, neath the sky. 

Not a fence or a tree could the traveler see, 

As he cowered close down in the straw, 

And the driver he sighed, as the prospects he eyed, 

“By George! here’s a Black River thaw.” 


While he spoke, lo! the team disappeared with a 
scream, 

And the drift quickly closed overhead; 

While they wildly looked back, lo! the snow hides the 
track, 

And is drifting high over the sled. 

Then the traveler bold, though decrepit and old, 

Hurled that driver down in the straw, 

Crying out, “Driver speak, ere my vengeance I wreak, 

What d’ye mean by a Black River thaw?” 


Then the old gossips say, he arose in the sleigh, 
And extended his hand o’er the scene, 
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And he laughed and he shrieked, and the sleigh 
groaned and creaked, 

And he said, “I will tell you what I mean: 

When the north wind doth blow, and there’s five feet 
of snow, 

And the ice devils nibble and gnaw, 

When the snow fills your eyes and the drifts quickly 
rise, 

That is known as a Black River thaw.” 


Then the traveler arose, and he smote him with blows, 

And they sank in a deadly embrace; 

And none knew the spot, till the June sun was hot, 

And a hunter, by chance found the place. 

Here they made them a grave, where the storms loudly 
rave, 

And this epitaph lately I saw, : 

“Two men lie beneath and they came by their death, 

Frozen stiff in a Black River thaw.” 


THE DOCTOR POET 


Dr. Leander Swartwout served the community for 
twenty years and was much beloved by the people. 
Every night, during his later years, regardless how 
tired he might be, he would sit at his desk and write 
a poem in a large notebook he kept for this purpose. 
These poems show his belief in human beings and his 
love of nature. Two of them are being inserted in this 
history. They bear no titles, for the doctor never 
labelled his poems. 


He who lives for self alone 

Mistaken has his mission; 

He’d better close up shop some day . 
And silently go fishing; 

Or maybe that ’twas better yet 
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To hunt the little rabbit, 
But for the sake of friends or foes 
Do not acquire the habit. 


To give oneself to drudgery 

But for the sake of gold, 

Will find the niggard at the end 
Just miserly and old. 

That there may be outside his sphere 
‘That’s worthy his attention, 

You might as well the goldfish ask 
Of its brief home’s dimension. 


"Tis nature paints the lily; 
And gives the apple form; 

It tints the fragrant roses 
‘That grow beneath the thorn. 


It gives the violet fragrance; 
It crowns the jasmine tall; 
‘The crocus and anemone, 
‘The goldenrod and all. 


Who can paint the daffodil 
Or give the rose its hue 

As Nature with its sunlight 
Bedraggled with the dew? 


The morning glory opens 
To the sunlight’s gentle rap, 
That he may paint her larder 
Before her midday nap. 


‘The water lily standing 

With feet and ankles wet Q 
Looks up with coyish blushing, 
A charming, dear coquette. 
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Oh God, these are thy children. 
Thou hast them thus arrayed. 
Grant that they bloom in Heaven, 
Nor let them ever fade. 


THE VILLAGE POET 


No history of Prospect would be complete without the 
inclusion of a poem by J. Ward Williams, who has 
poked harmless fun at the villagers for thirty years. 
Folks will recall with a chuckle his Top o’ the Hill 
series of letters in Welsh dialect, Dr. Kline’s famous 
trip to California, hunting and fishing satires and nu- 
merous parodies based on well-known poems. 

Mr. Williams has consented to let the author use the 
following poem which the poet thinks best describes 
the village. It was printed originally in the Utica Daily 
Press. 


The Village Trustee 


He goes about a friendless wretch 
Downtrodden and forlorn, 

The victim of his neighbors’ wrath, 
The object of their scorn. 

But brother mine that harrowed man 
Once smiled as gay as we: 

Before his fellow citizens 

Elected him trustee. 


His life flowed like a river then, 
Whose banks are always green, 
And ruffling disturbances 

Were few and far between. 

His faith in human brotherhood 
Was beautiful to see, 

Until the proletariat 

Elected him trustee. 
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Now hopelessly he tries to solve 
Amendments he has read, 

He sits through lengthy conferences 
And longs to go to bed. 

With heavy heart he recollects 

The carefree days of yore. 

His path is full of clubs behind 
And full of rocks before. 


But one thing he is certain of 

If in the land of song 

They pick him out for leadership 
Amid the joyful throng, 

With gratitude he’ll recognize 

The glorious invitation, 

Then thank the saints and reverently 
Decline the nomination. 


HOW SHOULD I KNOW? 


Jay R. Hinckley, a native of Prospect, published a 
novel, “How Should I Know?” in 1905. It is a story 
of life at a military academy on the Hudson River. 
Mr. Hinckley, who taught in the Prospect Union 
School at one time, was the teacher of Bill Nye, the 
famous humorist and lecturer. 


FAMILIAR LITERARY FIGURES 


Rey. Erasmus Jones, Welsh preacher and writer, was 
a frequent visitor in Prospect. He contributed poems 
to the newspapers and was the author of a novel of 
Wales, “Llangobaith,” and several Biblical stories. 
Raymond S. Spears, who came to Northwood as a 
boy and spent his youth there, was well known by 
Prospect people. Most of his books deal with the great 
outdoors. Among them are: “The River Prophet,” 
“The Flying Coyotes,” and “Driftwood.” He was a 
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staunch advocate of forest conservation, prohibition 
and women’s suffrage. He died in California in 1950. 


THE VILLAGE INCORPORATES 


Prospect had no village organization until April 30, 
1890, when papers of incorporation were recorded in 
the County Clerk’s Office, Utica. The village was sur- 
veyed by D. C. Wood and a map was filed with the 
town clerk. 

The first village election was held at W. S. Hodge’s 
Hotel on May 28 and the following officers were 
chosen: Chauncey B. Hodge, president; Dr. Leander 
Swartwout, Richard Williams and Henry Hagedorn, 
trustees; John Merriman, treasurer and George Mil- 
lard, collector. Appointed officers were William Morris, 
street commissioner and E. E. Whittemore, village 
clerk. ‘The first meeting of the board was held in Dr. 
Swartwout’s office on May 31. 

Presidents of the board since 1890 have been: Dr. 
Leander Swartwout (1892), Evan T. Thomas (1894), 
Frank S. Ferris (1896), William R. Williams (1897), 
Henry Hagedorn (1898), John R. Williams (1go00), 
Chauncey B. Hodge (1901), John E. Edwards (1902), 
James Murphy (1904), Isaac J. Griffiths (1905), Chaun- 
_cey B. Hodge (1906), Albert C. Hall (1907), Clinton 
D. Harris (1912), Charles F. Walters (1913), William - 
D. Pritchard (1914), Charles F. Walters (1922) and 
William McGrew (1923). 

The title of the chief officer was changed from “presi- 
dent” to “mayor” in 1929. Clarence D. ‘Thomas was 
the first mayor of Prospect. Other men to hold that 
office have been: Ray L. Bronson (1931), Mahlon W. 
Quackenbush (1934), William McGrew (1937), James 
Murphy (1939), Elbert I. Wells (1946) and Edward 
Wilt (1950). 

Many villagers have filled the offices of trustee and 
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collector, the latter office now being combined with | 
that of village clerk. aa 

E. E. Whittemore served as clerk until 1894, when 
he was succeeded by R. E. Davis. George Millard took 
over on Nov. of that year and remained in office until — 
his resignation on Dec. 2, 1910. Millard’s records are 
a thing of beauty, for they were kept with meticulous 
accuracy and were recorded in a hand which would do 
credit to a penmanship expert. He was given a vote of 
thanks by the board for his fifteen years of excellent 
and faithful service to the community. 

Succeeding clerks have been: Ray Williams (1910), 
George Hegeman (1914), Charles Allen (no date re- 
corded), Grace M. Cowles (1919), William J. Griffith 
(1921) who died while in office and was the recipient 
of a resolution by the board, William W. Kidder (1926), 
Clarence B. Nye (1927), Beryl J. Aston (1929), C. LeRoy 
Ossont (1931), Elbert H. Wells (1937) and Elizabeth 
Owens (1949). 


WATER SUPPLY 


The earliest settlers found a plentiful supply of spring 
water at Beech Flats, where the present spring house 
is located. Later, wells were dug and most families had 
their own well houses and pumps. The first pipe line 
was constructed by William P. Dodge, C. B. Hodge 
and George R. Farley. Land was leased from the Calvin 
Worden Estate on May 4, 1883. Pump logs from the 
Popple mill were used on this line, though most of 
them were replaced in 1912 and at later dates. This 
line still serves parts of the village and is privately 
owned. 

A second water system was started by Rouse B. Max- 
field, who wrote the village board in 1907, informing 
them of his intention to develop the springs on the 
Popple place and asking permission to lay pipes in the 
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village. This request was granted on July 26. The Max- 
field water system was carried on as a private enterprise 
until October 1, 1934, when it was purchased by the 
village from Mrs. Grace M. Cowles for $300.00. The 
Dailey spring was purchased in the same year for 
$100.00. The system has added springs within recent 
years. Prospect residents get unmetered water at the 
rate of six dollars per year. 


BOARD OF HEALTH 


A Board of Health was organized on March g0, 1901. 
The charter officers were: Charles F. Walters, presi- 
dent; Frank S. Ferris, secretary; W. B. Watkins, regis- 
trar of vital statistics; Dr. Leander Swartwout, health 
officer, and James Murphy, F. S. Ferris and C. F. Wal- 
ters, members of the board. 


STREET AND HOUSE LIGHTS 


Candles, then kerosine lamps, lighted the houses of 
Prospect for a century. A few street lamps of the latter 
variety were an infective device for keeping the streets 
lighted. Agitation for street lights began in 1902, when 
a proposition was submitted to the electors. The trus- 
tees granted a franchise to the Electric Light and Power 
Company of Trenton Falls to set poles in the village 
for the purpose of lighting the streets by electricity. 
Nothing happened but talk. In 1905, another lengthy 
resolution was made by the board. The matter rested 
until 1914, when two members of the board were ap- 
pointed to interview the electric light company. At a 
special election on April 28, 1914 the electors voted for 
street lights, 76 to 10. ‘The board voted unanimously 
to accept the contract of the Utica Gas and Electric 
Company. On June 22, the village voted the sum of 
$600.00 for the project, the sum to be raised by taxa- 
tion. Street lights were installed that summer and 
electricity was brought into most of the houses. 
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PROSPECT PARK 


The triangular park in the center of the village was 
purchased by the board on March 23, 1910 from Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert C. Hall for the sum of $325.00. 


TELEPHONES 


The first telephone in Prospect was set up in the 
Chauncey B. Hodge store, now the Cannon store, be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. It was a pay phone. 


MOHAWK AND MALONE RAILROAD 


The Mohawk and Malone railroad, which ran from 
Herkimer to Malone, was completed in November, 
1892. According to aged residents of the village, it was 
the intention of the railroad to run through the village, 
but a group of conservatives defeated the project, for 
fear it would interfere with the quiet of the village. 
There was considerable interest in the building of the 
bridge over the chasm at Trenton Falls, and when the 
first train ran over the bridge in June, a large gather- 
ing witnessed the event. Some accepted the invitation 
of the railroad to a free ride to Old Forge and back. 
Trains stopped at Prospect Junction and again on Sum- 
mit Street on the road to Hinckley. The Hinckley 
train backed up to that village and then came back to 
Prospect Junction with its nose followed by its big 
toes. The decline of Hinckley caused a tremendous loss 
in railroad business. The road was abandoned, except 
for the stretch between Herkimer and Poland and the 
short expanse from the Eastern Rock Products quarry 
to Remsen. This spur line was constructed in 1910. 


ITALIAN INVASION 


Charles Peaslee engaged a group of Italian laborers to 
aid in the construction of this spur line. Most of them 
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lived in tar-papered shacks at the quarry and some oc- 
cupied the tenements in the Stone Street wing of the 
old Arnold Hotel. They were, for the most part, an 
ignorant lot who lived in filth and wrangled continu- 
ally, but villagers will always have a soft spot in their 
hearts for “Shorty,” the kind little man who spoke 
broken English and who acted as arbiter in the squab- 
bles which rose among his hot-blooded countrymen. 
And many will never forget the glorious tenor voice 
which used to rise from the shacks on warm summer 
evenings. One night, after singing at the Perkins House 
and obtaining a pocketful of money, the singer disap- 
peared. Another remembered Italian was Freddie, 
whose brother was a high church official in Rome. 
Freddie had fled to this country to avoid entering the 
priesthood. 


ILL-FATED INDUSTRIES 


An Automatic Buckle Suspender Company operated in 
the Walters Block from 1885 to 1888. Suspenders and 
garters were manufactured with wire buckles that were 
patented. A third floor was added to the building to 
house the factory. ‘Twenty girls were employed while 
the industry thrived, but competition from larger com- 
panies drove it out of business. 

In 1902, Charles F. Walters offered the building rent 
free to anyone who would establish an industry there. 
He tried to get a collar and shirt company to come, but 
failed. ‘Thomas Farrell, a knitting expert, visited the 
village and tried to organize a stock company. Things 
looked encouraging for a time, and George Worden 
waxed loquacious in the papers, but the stockholders 
could not be secured and the industry went to Rome. 

After the tannery burned and the gristmill was on 
the decline, a group of Prospect men tried to interest 
the villagers in the possibility of developing the water 
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power in the Basin. “Bill” Dodge wrote glowing ac- 
counts for the Boonville Herald. He envisioned a yarn 
mill, a knitting mill, a starch factory, a soda ash plant 
and even a papermill. An engineer, Professor Edic, 
brought capitalists to look over the site. Edward Mat- 
thews, a Utica lawyer, opened an office in Prospect and 
tried to interest Utica and Prospect people in water 
power. The Utica Gas and Electric Company, seeing 
the possibilities and possessing the courage and capital 
to go ahead, purchased the Basin and water rights all 
along the creek except the Thomas quarry. ‘Thus van- 
ished the Prospect dream of industrial greatness. 


FIRST AUTOMOBILE 


The first automobile in Prospect was owned by John 
E. Edwards, retired cheese-maker and local insurance 
man. It is remembered as a wine-colored open Stude- 
baker with a bright brass radiator front. It achieved the 
speed of twenty miles an hour, much to the joy and 
horror of people Mr. Edwards invited to ride with 
him. 


FIRST HARD ROAD 


The first hard road through the village, from Barne- 
veld to Remsen, was being built when the First World 
War broke out. 


PROSPECT CO-OPERATIVE MILK 
AND CREAM COMPANY 


The McDermott Dairy Company built a milk plant 
across the tracks from the Prospect Junction in 1900. 
It sold out to Howell Brothers Milk Company, who 
operated the plant until 1905. In that year, it was taken 
over by a group of farmers under the name of ‘The 
Prospect Co-operative Milk and Cream Company. 
Forty stockholders paid fifty dollars a share, accounting 
for $2000.00 of the $2700.00 purchase price. One cent 
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was kept by the co-operative on every hundred pounds 
of milk taken in at the plant. The milk was shipped to 
New York City. 

The officers of the co-operative in 1906 were: Hugh 
D. Pugh, president; Robert P. Roberts, vice-president; 
B. F. James, secretary and treasurer. James Fitzwilliams 
and W. T. Jones were directors, as were the officers. 
‘The co-operative carried on until 1927, when the proj- 
ect was abandoned. 


BOTTLING WORKS 


Albert Dunning ran a bottling works in the building 
now used as a garage by Edward Geroux on Hinckley 
Street during the Nineties. He bottled soft drinks and 
it is said that he had a thriving business. 


BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS 


Prospect was represented by both men’s and women’s 
basketball teams in the years immediately preceding 
the First World War. Games were played in the hall 
over the wagonshed of the Union Hotel and were slam- 
bang affairs under the lax rules of those days. The 
men’s five was composed of LaVerne Jones, Frank 
Jones, Lynn Davis, Gordon Hughes and Aaron Worden. 
Later players were Otis Pritchard, Bernard McDonald 
and Durwood Murphy. The women’s team was made 
up of Florence Hughes, Mae Dailey, Edna Jones, Ethel 
Mortis and Anna Worden. George Hegeman served as 
manager for both teams. 

‘The women’s team played men’s rules and was prob- 
ably the best team in the area. 


THE CREEK TAKES ITS TOLL 


The whirling waters of the West Canada Creek have 
been a menace to the villagers for generations. Warn- 
ings of the treacherous water have been mouthed by 
parents to children, and few Prospect boys have chosen 
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to swim in those parts of the creek where the undertow 
is strong; yet several natives of the village have been 
drowned in the creek and a number of outsiders have 
met death there. 

The earliest known victim of the creek was Abram 
Myers, a man of twenty-two, who was drowned at Five 
Foot Falls in 1842. John Thomas, a prominent resident 
and one of the five founders of the Union Church, met 
death at Boon’s Bridge in 1849. He was 53 years of age. 

In June, 1875, the three small boys of William Wil- 
liams, who lived in the house now occupied by Harley 
Sylvester at the edge of the Basin, wandered toward 
the creek on a Sunday afternoon, when their father was 
away from home and their mother was ill. One boy 
came running home in the evening and told how John- 
nie, four, had fallen in and that Willie, eight, had gone 
in after him. ‘The alarm was spread through the village. 
Most of the men were at evening services. ‘They filed 
out of the churches and joined in a search which lasted 
until Thursday, when Richard Jones, a quarryman in 
Russia, discovered the body of the older boy floating 
below Boon’s Bridge. ‘The younger child’s body was 
found near the ‘Thomas quarry. 

Gouldy Bagg, son of Albert Bagg, proprietor of the 
Union Hall, was drowned while swimming in the creek 
on August 27, 1886. He was struck in the head by a | 
stone accidentally scaled across the surface of the water 
by a boy companion. He sank immediately. The resi- 
dents searched for two days, assisted by a diver who 
came up with the body near the Perkins quarry. 

The body of an unidentified man was found on the 
Russia side of the creek on September 3, 1900. It was 
buried, after a coroner’s verdict of accidental drown- 
ing, in Pen Y Caerau Cemetery. 

In 1911, James McDonald, nine, known as “Jimmy” 
in the village, slipped off the bank below the bridge 
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while picking flowers with two boy companions and — 
was drowned. 

There have been drownings in more recent years in- 
volving people outside the village, but there is no rec- 
ord of a Prospect resident losing his life in the creek 
for nearly forty years. The fear of the amber water still 
lingers in the village, however, and it is a relief to par- 
ents to know that there are now safer places in the 
vicinity for children to swim. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS AND ILLNESSES 


‘The whole family of Elmer Baker, a farmer who lived 
just across the creek in Russia, came down with diph- 
theria in March, 1888. Mr. Baker, his wife and her 
brother all died. 

The remains of Frank Parks of Cold Brook were 
found near the Peter Jones crossing of the M & M 
Railroad on August 22, 1892. ‘The jury verdict gave 
death from cause unknown. In the same year, on May 
30, Jenken Jones, 24, the son of Peter Jones, was killed 
at his father’s mill while engaged in threshing grain. 
He was caught in the machinery and thrown against a 
shafting. Chester Cave, 19, was killed at ‘win Rocks 
Bridge on December 11, 1899 when a tree fell on him. 

There were three tragic deaths in 1903. Michael 
Moore, an elderly resident, was found dead in the sand- 
pit between Prospect and Hinckley. On February 2, 
the village was saddened by the death of Vera Whitte- 
more, a local girl who had been teaching school in 
Salisbury. She was stricken with smallpox while at 
home for Christmas; several members of the family 
contracted the disease but survived. In May, Lorenzo 
D. Harris, a man over eighty years of age, left his black- 
smith shop to cut wood near the Llanbadern farm. He 
did not return that night and on the next morning 
thirty villagers set out to search for him. His tools were 
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located and finally the body was discovered at the foot 
of a steep incline near Remsen. Mr. Harris evidently 


had lost his sense of direction and had fallen over a cliff. 


His loss was severely felt for “no man had more friends 
in this community than ‘Dow’ Harris.” 

The most tragic death ever to occur in the village 
was that of John Williams, a farmer living on the road 
to Pen Y Caerau. Williams skinned a cow that had died 
after a day’s illness. He buried the carcass. A week later, 
he noticed a slight swelling on his forearm. Dr. Kline 
was called and Williams was taken to a hospital in 
Utica, where he died of anthrax in October, 1905. 

The spur line of the M & M Railroad toward Hinck- 
ley took toll of several lives. At separate collisions with 
trains at the crossing on Hinckley Street, Mrs. Henry 
Romans of Northwood and her daughter, and Bernard 
Roark, local liveryman, were killed. Richard Jones 
lost his life on the crossing toward Remsen. Henry 
Mortis was the victim of a peculiar and terrible acci- 
dent. He tried to jump from the train near the cut 
above the Hinckley Street crossing and was caught and 
crushed to death. 








CHAPTER X 





OOOO OOOOOOOOOOOPOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


Fore in the Night 


FIRES HAVE BEEN A MENACE to all villages. Prospect 
in particular, has suffered severely from conflagrations 
which have moved out of control. It is possible that 
some of the early houses were consumed by flames but 
there is no written record of these disasters. ‘There also 
have been, in more recent years, fires which have dam- 
aged homes now standing in the village. Only the prin- 
cipal fires will be retained for this record. 

The Boonville Herald reported on April 18, 1862 
that on Friday, the 11th, “Mr. Williams’ Stove and 
Tinware Store was discovered on fire. The flames soon 
burst out, causing great excitement in the little town. 
Water was scarce, and after resorting to various ex- 
pedients to obtain supplies, they finally succeeded by 
a band of schoolgirls forming a dam with their crino- 
lines, across a little rill that ran down the road. Mr. W. 
mainly saved his goods, but the building, worth five or 
six hundred dollars, is a total loss. Vincent’s Hotel, at 
one time in great danger, was finally saved.” 

The earliest remembered fire of serious consequence 
was the one which destroyed the home of Dr. William 
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Meyer in 1868. The house was a Gothic structure on 
State Street between the ‘Thomas corner and the home 
of Mrs. A. Vincent. The fire started in the evening, 
after the men had returned from a hunting trip. ‘The 
house was burned to the ground, together with most of 
the furniture. Dr. Meyer gave up his practice in Pros- 
pect and moved away. 

A severe blow came in the following year, when the 
Prospect Academy, which had served the village and 
the surrounding countryside for nearly twenty years, 
burned down. The fire began at two o'clock on the 
morning of January 27, 1869. The building was com- 
pletely demolished, together with its library, pupils’ 
books and furniture. ‘The wagonshop of J. M. Lang- 
worthy was in danger for a time but, by tearing down the 
storeroom, the people saved the rest of the building. 
The loss of the academy had a profound effect upon 
the future of the village, for Prospect lost its position 
as an educational center. 

The villagers were startled on September 12, 1879 by 
a terrific explosion in the store owned by E. L. Hinckley 
and operated by Sizer and Martin. The building and 
most of the stock were left a complete wreck. The front 
and one side of the structure were blown away and the 
roof “poised on a few shattered posts in a very insecure 
position.” ‘The loss was two thousand dollars. 

One of the most spectacular fires in the history of the 
village took place on the morning of September 7, 1887 
at five o'clock, when Prospect suffered the loss of one 
of its leading industries, the Griffith tannery in the 
Basin. The building was totally destroyed along with 
Henry Hagedorn’s gristmill. ‘The mill was rebuilt, but 
the tanning business was not resumed. 

The R. W. & O. railroad depot burned on January 
14, 1894. A railroad coach was used until Aug. 3, when 
the new station was opened. 
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Prospect, during the years following these fires, made 
some effort to gain fire protection. On May 6, 1899, 
Henry Hagedorn, president of the village board, was 
authorized to purchase a new pine water tank for the 
village corporation for use in the case of fire, and water 
was piped from the Hall residence to the tank, the 
water being supplied by Dodge, Hodge and Farley at 
six dollars a year. In May, 1902, after the village had 
voted to spend money on another project, George H. 
Worden gave voice to the following sentiment, “We 
have been miraculously free from fires for the past ten 
years or more, but that is no reason why we should not 
have at least a barrel of water handy in case of an emer- 
gency. A twenty barrel tank, with a quarter of an inch 
supply, owned by Murphy’s Hotel, is all that would be 
available in case of fire.” In 1911, the village pur- 
chased eight polished copper hand fire extinguishers 
at a cost of ninety dollars. 

This feeble equipment was unable to stem the con- 
flagration which consumed the old McMaster’s Hotel 
on December 4, 1913. This ancient structure, built by 
Porter Davis in 1815, caught fire about five o'clock in 
the morning. Six families were living there, in apart- 
ments which had been built by James Wall: Parsons, 
E. Moore, Bidwell, Potter, E. Reese and a Spanish fam- 
ily. The whimpering of a dog in the Parsons apartment 
aroused its occupants. The blaze spread rapidly, de- 
spite the efforts of a bucket brigade to quench it. ‘The 
building was a total loss in a few hours. Heroic work 
by unorganized volunteers who were handicapped by 
lack of water except what could be provided by a horse 
trough in front of the old building, saved the ‘Thomas 
and Bronson (Sylvester) houses across the street. A shift 
in wind was all that kept the Robinson (Mrs. Oster- 
hout) house from burning. It was the worst fire to have 
visited Prospect in many years. 
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A more disastrous one broke out at one o'clock on 
the morning of October 7, 1921, when a fire and explo- 
sion occurred in the Walters Block, a three-story build- 
ing which dominated the center of the village. At four- 
thirty, when the fire was at last under control, the Wal- 
ters Block, the Bousfield store, the Mrs. George Bell 
house to the north of the block and the I. J. Griffiths 
residence to the south had been burned to the ground. 
Shifting winds prevented the spread of the fire to other 
buildings. The blaze was discovered by Mrs. Addie 
Powers, daughter of Mrs. Bell, who declared it was pre- 
ceded by an explosion. Inasmuch as one Anthony Bove, 
who had recently rented a store in the Walters Block, 
had stored from 40 to 60 gallons of oil there several 
days before, it was assumed that the fire was caused 
by the oil exploding. Suspicion of incendiarism was 
ageravated by the circumstances surrounding Bove’s 
appearance at the fire, but no legal proof was ever es- 
tablished. Lack of water and of proper fire fighting 
equipment were serious handicaps. ‘The Utica Fire 
Department was called, but it declared it would be 
futile to come, as there was no water supply from which 
they could draw. 

Agitation for proper fire protection followed this fire, 
but the village board felt that it could not afford to in- 
stall the equipment needed. It confined itself to re- 
pairing the fire extinguishers and purchasing a forty 
gallon steel tank. ‘The board discussed fire protection 
again in 1925, and compromised by recharging the old . 
extinguishers and purchasing two more at a cost of 
$27.00. 

This frugality reaped its reward two years later. At 
five o’clock on the morning of January 12, 1927, fire 
broke out in the Adirondack Inn, formerly Murphy’s 
Hotel, a thirty-room structure located where Humpf’s 
Hotel now stands. Edward Stramm, who had bought 
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the building in 1924, was the proprietor. He and his 
family were asleep in an upper story. Stramm and his 
wife escaped but two of their children, Ruth 14, and 
Edward 8, were burned to death. Le Roy Hall, who 
lived next door, attempted a rescue but smoke drove 
him back from the window. There were no ladders 
available, for a supply piled in the storeroom of the 
general store could not be extricated in time. The 
chemical equipment did not work at all. Water was car- 
ried in buckets from the watering tanks. F. E. Wells 
and Truman Haskell did yeoman service with their 
trucks, bringing water from the Cemetery Pond. Volun- 
teer fire departments from Remsen, Barneveld and 
Newport responded and Utica sent some apparatus. 
‘The Remsen firemen were the real heroes with their 
little pumper. They pumped water from the watering 
tank until it ran dry. Newport firemen saved the school- 
house. But the Adirondack Inn was burned to the 
ground and with it the house and barn to the north, 
owned by Glenn P. Dodge. 

Prospect received severe censure from visiting fire- 
men for its failure to provide proper protection for the 
village. One man said, “If Prospect had a regular vol- 
unteer fire department, the children might have been 
saved. If there was any man trained not to be afraid of 
smoke, he might have rescued the children.’’ Deputy 
Chief Harold J. Gadsby of the Fire Prevention Bureau 
made an immediate investigation. 

Agitation for a fire department started in the village 
on the next day, January 13. Representatives of the 
American La France Fire Engine Company and the 
United States Rubber Company attended a meeting of 
the village board, but nothing definite was accom- 
plished. The impatient citizenry could wait no longer 
for fire protection. Fifty-nine of them signed the fol- 
lowing petition to the village board: 
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We, the undersigned taxpayers of the village of 
Prospect, N. Y. incorporated, hereby petition the vil- 
lage board of said village, to call as soon as possible 
a special election of the taxpayers of said village to 
take immediate action upon acquiring a fire engine 
like or similar to the one now owned by the village 
of Remsen, N. Y. and the necessary equipment for 
fighting fires to advantage, also the building of suit- 
able tanks or reservoirs for impounding water for 
supplying such engine and for the erection of a suit- 
able building for housing said fire fighting equip- 
ment, all not to exceed the sum of six thousand 
dollars ($6000.00) to be paid in installments of not 
to exceed one thousand dollars ($1000.00) per an- 
num with interest. 


The proposition could not be brought up at a special 
election, for the village laws prohibited special elec- 
tions during the months of February and March, but 
it was submitted at the regular village election on 
March 15, 1927, along with a proposition to borrow 
the money. The fire equipment was voted 85-2 and the 
loan was carried 80-4. 

A contract was signed with the Prospect Fire Engine 
Company of Prospect, Ohio for ‘““The Deluge,” a Ford 
triple-combination fire truck to be delivered in ap- 
proximately sixty days at a cost of $2800.00. Five hun- 
dred feet of “Index Jacket’ fire hose were purchased 
from the Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. of New Jersey at 
a cost of $475.00 and 700 feet of “Underwriters’ ’’ hose 
for $425.00. A building on Hinckley Street was pur- 
chased and made into a firehouse. 

A list of charter members of the Prospect Fire De- 
partment was read at a meeting of the village board on 
June 28: Elbert Wells, R. L. Bronson, Earl Lane, 
Frank Jones, Gordon L. Hughes (chief), George Mc- 
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Grew, Charles Allen, John Flike, Thomas Wall, 
Thomas Kane, Charles Hill (assistant chief), Paul 
Brown, John Hughes, Beryl Aston, Gordon Helmer, 
Clarence Worden, Lewis Robinson, E. Eggleston, Wil- 
liam Clifford, E. O. Hughes, Lester Bardwell, William 
Thomas, Fred Forster and Clarence Nye. 

The fire company aroused tremendous enthusiasm 
in the village. Card parties and other entertainments 
including an annual Field Day were held to raise 
money. The firemen, resplendent in new uniforms, 
paraded at musters and county fairs. Competition be- 
tween rival companies was keen and much friendly 
banter went on among the representatives of the Tren- 
ton, Remsen and Prospect companies. The firehouse 
supplanted the general store as a gathering place for 
pitch players and male conversationalists. In 1935 a 
Chevrolet truck was equipped with a pumper. 

Interest began to lag, though the company performed 
nobly at several fires and outdid itself in saving the 
schoolhouse (1937) and the Charles Allen residence 
(1940) from complete destruction. Trenton and other 
companies, through more lavish expenditure, out- 
stripped Prospect. ‘The local fire laddies no longer en- 
tered parade competition, for they felt that, with their 
outmoded equipment, they could no longer make a re- 
spectable showing. 

The village sprang to their aid. In 1941, it voted 
almost unanimously to purchase a new fire truck at the 
cost of $3500.00 and this vehicle was delivered on Oc- 
tober 30, much to the admiration and joy of the vil- 
lagers. New interest caused volunteers to use their eve- 
ning hours in constructing an addition to the firehouse 
for the new truck. 

As of 1950, the village has adequate fire fighting - 
equipment but is sorely in need of a building to house 
it. There are three storage tanks in the village, one in 
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the park, a second on Hinckley Street, and a third on 
Stone Street. A new warning siren was installed on the 
firehouse on Feb. 7, 1947 and a portable pump and gas 
masks have been purchased by the department. 

A committee of citizens is now figuring ways and 
means of providing a new firehouse, so maybe a new 
era is dawning for the fire company. 








CHAPTER XI 
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Two Wars and Thar Aftermath 


LIFE IN PROSPECT was interrupted by war in 1914. Ger- 
many’s attack on Belgium hardly raised an eyebrow in 
the village, but when Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Austria became involved, Prospecters watched the af- 
fair much like spectators at a baseball game. Sides were 
taken and many a heated argument was held in the 
hotels and the stores. 

One Prospect boy was in the United States Navy at 
the time. He was Charles Paul, who had enlisted in 
1913. He was probably the first Prospect resident to 
sail around the world. La Verne Jones and his brother, 
Frank Jones, enlisted in the United States Army in 
July, 1914 and were seasoned veterans when our coun- 
try entered the conflict in April, 1917. 

Six Prospect men joined the armed forces in that 
year: Glenn Roberts, Elbert Wells, Ray Lewis, Charles 
Cady, Aaron Worden and Emer Vincent. ‘The list of 
Prospect servicemen was completed in 1918 when the 
following joined: Bernard McDonald, Otis Pritchard, 
John Lindsay Davis, John Hughes, Gordon L. Hughes, 
Andrew B. Hughes, Roy Waghorn, ‘Thomas J. Kane, 
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Roger Earl Jones, Luther Lewis, Carl Weibezahl and 
John Johnson. 

The village threw itself whole-heartedly into the war. 
Patriotic meetings were frequent. ‘The largest was prob- 
ably at the Welsh Picnic on Labor Day, 1917, when 
nearly 2000 people were present. Rev. J. A. Sypher of 
the Park Methodist Church spoke and Willett ‘Thayer 
and Morgan Bardwell, Civil War veterans, raised the 
flag as the Colonial Band of Utica played the national 
anthem. 

The Red Cross was active in Prospect. Women took 
turns in taking charge and large quantities of knitted 
and sewed articles were shipped. A report issued on 
January 10, 1918 lists articles made in the preceding 
seven months: 138 surgical shirts, 85 pajamas, 48 rest- 
robes, 146 tumbler-covers, 22 bed-socks, 2 towels, 2 
napkins, 180 handkerchiefs, 80 rest-pillows, 70 bath- 
mitts, 147 surgical sponges, 31 hot water bag covers, 15 
cooper rings, 27 washcloths, 84 sweaters, 50 pair socks, 
17 mufflers, 41 pair wristlets and 17 helmets. Head- 
quarters of the organization were in the Walters Block. 

Two carnivals were held, one on August 22, 1917 
and a second on August 31, 1918. These events were 
held in the village park. Rain interfered with the 1918 
event, which was held on a Saturday, but the band 
came back on Monday evening for music and dancing. 

Liberty Loan drives were successful. In October, 
1917, Prospect, with a quota of $4000.00, raised 
$16,550.00. In April, 1918, the village raised $10,600, 
though its quota was $goo0.00. ‘The quota was boosted 
to $18,900 in November, 1918 but Prospect went “‘over 
the top” through purchases of $32,750.00. 

A Juvenile Workers’ Society was organized on June 
14, 1917. Youngsters earned Red Cross buttons by pay- 
ing five cents per week dues. ‘These teen-age girls con- 
tributed to the work of the Red Cross. 
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The Girl Scouts were also active. They presented the 
village with a service flag containing 22 stars. It was 
unfurled in the village square on June 28, 1918. Rev. 
C. W. Allen and Rev. J. B. Sypher addressed the gath- 
ering and Isaac G. Griffith led in the singing of ‘“‘Amer- 
ica’ and ‘““The Star Spangled Banner.” 

No record of the men represented by the 22 stars has 
been preserved in the village. There were 21 men in 
the lists given earlier in this account. In addition, the 
following men are listed in one place or another as 
servicemen from Prospect: Angelo Lopes, Lieut. D. F. 
McGrew, C. D. Smart and Andrew ‘Trochei, all of the 
United States Army and M. J. Breen, Edward Evans 
and Michael Ryan of the Canadian Army. Ernest O. 
Hughes and Stanley Fitzwilliams, who were too young 
for regular service, were members of Co. B, Corps of 
Cadets, State of New York at Ilion. 


UTICA TO HINCKLEY BUS LINE 


Charles Lefevre of Hinckley was granted a franchise 
on September 11, 1920 for the purpose of running an 
auto bus line through Prospect. Lefevre ran the bus 
until lack of patronage forced him to discontinue it in 


1959. 
PROPOSED TOWN HALL 


There was considerable agitation among the young 
people in 1922 for the erection of a public hall in 
which to hold entertainments, basketball games and 
church fairs. The issue came to a vote on January 6 of 
that year and was defeated 51 to 33. The hall proposi- 
tion was discussed by the village board again in 1922 
and 1924 and the Union Hotel property was consid- 
ered. The matter appeared again in 1933 and a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate, but interest had 
waned and the hall project was dropped. 
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PROSPECT FIGHTS BACK 


Though Prospect has always been a small village, it has 
ever been ready to respond to any reflections upon its 
moral or political decency. The village has usually 
possessed individuals able to express themselves in 
writing. 

The Utica Daily Press printed an article under an 
Albany headline on December 20, 1929, accusing Pros- 
pect of being an extremely careless village. Both the 
treasurer and the village clerk were holding office ille- 
gally. The village was pictured as “playing at the busi- 
ness of being a village without troubling its head to 
attend to any of the details made incident by the law 
to the business of holding public office.” 

J. Ward Williams rose as the knight in shining ar- 
mor. He wrote a long, witty defense of the treasurer 
and the clerk, saying: 


The men and women who hold office are picked 
from the ranks and have no lawyers or experts to go 
to for advice as is the case in larger towns. If the 
Prospect officials have been lax, it was unintentional. 
The love of gossip exists in most of us and in affairs 
of this kind there is always the hope that the worst 
has not yet been told, but the write up we received 
in Friday’s Press left slim picking for anyone who 
might desire to make the story any larger... . What 
the village officials think of the Utica Press is being 
withheld for fear of hurting the editor’s feelings. 
Time will doubtless have a healing effect with the 
board but, while the snow balls last, the editor is 
safer where he is. 


The Editor of the Press was a good sport. He com- 
mented in an editorial which appeared on the same 
day as the Prospect protest. His closing words were: 
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The Prospect people are quite right when they main- 
tain that it is a small matter about which to make a 
fuss. Our own view, based on Utica’s experience of 
the past 24 hours, is they were lucky to get their 
snow shovelled on any basis. However, so long as this 
country continues to glorify law and everyone orates 
about the necessity for its observance, its integrity 
being the bulwark of our liberties, etc. etc., just so 
long all citizens and especially those in official places, 
should play the game according to the rules. 

We greatly regret that the village board sees fit to 
make remarks about snowballing the editor. Let’s 
hope for an early spring. 


So ended the ‘“‘Snowballing Incident.” 


PROSPECT JOURNAL 


An interesting and unique experiment in newspaper 
publication took place in Prospect in 1931 and 1932, 
when four fourteen year old boys took the village by 
storm with a series of weekly issues of the Prospect 
Journal. ‘The paper was mimeographed and ran any- 
where from six to 14 pages, according to the whims of 
the proprietors or to the quantity of advertising that 
had been secured at the rate of five cents an inch. ‘The 
paper sold for five cents a copy and had a circulation 
of over 100, reaching its peak with the school picnic 
issue, which sold 200 copies. Though the paper was 
designed for the enlightenment of boys and girls, the 
“old folks’? took it to their collective hearts, much to 
the amazement and pleasure of its staff, which con- 
sisted of: Wilbert Allen, editor in chief; J. Robert Wil- 
liams, managing editor; William C. ‘Thomas, assistant 
editor, and Robert Worden, advertising manager. The 
Journal died a natural death which was due more to 
pressure of other activities upon youthful shoulders 
than to lack of interest in the village. 
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BASEBALL CHAMPIONS 


Baseball has been played in Prospect since the game's 
invention, but the great years were those from 1934 
through 1939, when the village was represented by 
crack teams which took on all comers and played to 
overflow crowds each Sunday. ‘The man chiefly respon- 
sible for this success was Rev. Charles W. Allen, who 
donated the land and encouraged the boys to play. 
Prospect’s best year was 1939, when the local team 
won the championship of the Northern Division of a 
league sponsored by the Utica Press. The team finished 
with a league record of 12 wins and three losses and 
clinched the pennant by routing West Leyden on Au- 
gust 27 by a score of 13 to 2. The Prospecters were un- 
successful in the playoff series with Dolgeville, winners 
of the Mohawk Valley Division. The first game, played 
at Prospect, attracted 1000 fans. Dolgeville took an 
early lead and won 4 to 2. Prospect started off with a 
bang in the second encounter at Dolgeville. ‘They led 
4 to o until the closing innings, when the home team 
scored six times and took the game and the champion- 
ship. | 
The batting order for Prospect during most of the 
season was: William Howlett 3b, Wilbert (Wig) Allen 
ss, Thomas Malumphy lf, Jack Davis 1b, Stanley (Red) 
Shufelt cf, Frank Jones gb, Robert ‘Thomas rf, Warren 
(Stub) Hegeman c, and Lester (Junior) Bardwell p. 
Other men who appeared in the lineup at times were 
Waldo Williams and Robert Stout, pitchers, James 
(Pop) La Combe and Bud Barrett, infielders, Robert 
Williams, pitcher and infielder and Earl Helmer, out- 
fielder. The business manager was Francis Fisher. 


WORLD WAR II 


When the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, three Prospect men were with the United 
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States Army in Hawaii: Verne T. Mack and Kenneth 
Fisher, who had enlisted on April 10, 1940 and Robert 
N. Rathbun, who had enlisted on July 19 of the same 
year. Horace Silliman of nearby Russia and later a 
resident of Prospect, had been in the army since 1937. 

Men from Prospect who joined the armed forces be- 
tween 1940 and the close of the war were: Wilbert 
Allen (Army), Lester Bardwell, Jr. (Army), Adelbert 
Barnhart (Army), Charles Bateman (Navy), Jack Ben- 
gough (Army), Clarence Brown (Air Force), Marshall 
F. Brown (Army), Robert M. Butts (Army), Harold 
E. Coyne (Air Force), Richard W. Coyne (Navy), Rob- 
ert C. Coyne (Army), Theodore P. Coyne (Army), 
George V. Crill (Army), Robert E. Crill (Army), Clif- 
ford O. Davis (Army), Richard Dupont (Army), Edward 
Geroux (Navy), George Hagel (Air Force), Morvia 
Helmer (Army), John F. Humpf (Marines), George R. 
Jones (Navy), John C. Jones (Navy), Mark Kidder 
(Army), Elmer F. Lashen (Army), James W. Lashen 
(Army), Ambrose McDonald (Air Force), Carleton Mack 
(Army), Chester Mack (Army), Hugh Minier (Marines), 
Lee N. Minier (Marines), Charles H. Mosher (Army), 
Nyles Murphy (Army), Carl W. Norris (Army), Haw- 
ley Parfitt (Army), Gardner Pugh (Army), Edwin L. 
Slusarczyk (Army), Robert E. ‘Thomas (Army), Ray- 
mond ‘Townsend (Marines), Malcolm Walter (Air 
Force), Elbert Wells, Jr. (Navy), George Will (Mer- 
chant Marine), John Will (Seabees), Elmer F. Williams, 
Jr. (Marines), John Robert Williams (Army) and E. 
Charles Ulrich (Navy). 

The two women who served were Mildred ‘Thomas 
(Waves) and Wanda Slusarczyk (Cadet Nurse). 

Men who did not leave from Prospect but who were 
so closely associated with the village that their names 
are on the honor roll were: Raymond Crill (Army), 
Henry Dodds (Army), Charles Fisher (Navy), Earl E. 
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Joslin (Army), Charles Lloyd (Navy), Vern McVoy 
(Army), Ralph Piddock (Army), Melvin Quackenbush 
(Air Force), Alfred L. Rathbun (Army), Wayne Tal- 
cott (Army), Raymond Williams (Navy) and Myron 
Wall (Army). 

Of these Prospect men and women, four earned com- 
missions: Wilbert Allen became a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Wayne Talcott a Major and Lee N. Minier and J. 
Robert Williams Second Lieutenants. 

Two Prospect men were killed in action: Lieut. Lee 
N. Minier in the taking of Guam, July 21, 1944 and 
Nyles Murphy at Bannholz Woods, Germany on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1945. C. N. Brown of Remsen, who married 
Marion Quackenbush of Prospect, was killed at Oki- 
nawa July 30, 1945. The three heroes are buried in 
Prospect Cemetery. 


CIVILIAN PROTECTION 


The village board, at a special meeting on January 19, 
1942, voted to co-operate with the Director of Civilian 
Protection for Oneida County by organizing a system 
of protection against possible air raids. C. Le Roy 
Ossont was appointed deputy director for Prospect and 
Hinckley and proceeded to organize groups of fire 
wardens, auxiliary firemen, auxiliary policemen, mes- 
sengers and first aid workers. Courses in first aid were 
given in the Prospect school during the summer. 

Mr. Ossont resigned in October and Mayor Murphy 
appointed Howard Thomas as his successor. An inten- 
sive course of instruction in defense procedure was car- 


ried on with the result that Prospect was represented ~ 


by a capable group of workers. 

Simulated attacks from the air formed the core of the 
civilian defense program. Warning signals were re- 
ceived at Humpf’s Hotel and relayed to Mrs. James 
Frazier in Hinckley. ‘There were four signals: the yel- 
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low meant that enemy planes had been sighted; the 
blue signified that they were approaching the area; 
the red signal meant planes overhead and lights out; 
the white indicated that the danger was over. Each sig- 
nal was emphasized by blasts on sirens in Prospect and 
Hinckley. The defense corps went into action at the 
yellow signal and remained on duty until the white 
signal came. Its job was to see that the village was 
blacked out, to keep cars halted and pedestrians off the 
streets. Prospect’s record on these blackouts was among 
the best in the state. 


SOFTBALL CHAMPIONS 


Softball started in Prospect in 1939, when a team under 
the management of Leon Jewell entered the Oneida 
County Volunteer Firemen’s League, an organization 
which was suspended when the United States entered 
the war. The team labored under difficulties, for the 
village was baseball-conscious and the fans considered 
softball fit only for girls and old men. 

The Firemen’s League was reorganized in 1946 and 
Prospect immediately gave notice of things to come 
when its team finished second and took the playoffs. 
Prospect won the pennant in 1947 but lost to Holland 
Patent in a playoff game. 

The year 1948 will stand out in Prospect soft- 
ball. The team played the best competition in Oneida 
and Herkimer Counties and finished with a record of 
36 wins and 8 losses. It won the Firemen’s League title 
and also defeated Trenton for the playoff champion- | 
ship. 

The high point of the season was the winning of the 
Oneida County championship on Addison-Miller field 
in Utica on August 8. The youthful Prospect players 
were conceded little chance against Cavallo’s, a Utica 
team which had won all championships in sight for a 
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period of years. Prospect stunned the large crowd in 
the first inning. Morv Helmer was safe on an error and 
Bob Jones walked. Gordon Crill hit a terrific blast 
down the left field line for a three-run homer. Wayne 
Oaks walked to open the second, advanced on a sacri- 
fice by Bill Jones and tallied on Helmer’s double. Oaks 
scored again in the fourth on his single, another sacri- 
fice by Jones and a Cavallo error on Helmer’s grounder. 
Meanwhile, Joe Ziemian was pitching the greatest 
game of his career. Only three Cavallo players hit 
safely, one reached first on a walk and another on an 
error. The final score was 5 to 0. 

The Prospect team went on to the State Tournament 
in Shortsville on the gist, lost to an Elmira team 4 to 
o and gained a victory over a Watertown team by for- 
feit. 

Players on this team were: George Jones cf, Jack 
Jones ss, Morv Helmer 3b, Gordon Crill rf and p, 
Joseph Ziemian p and rf, Charles De Long 1b, Wayne 
Oaks lf, James LaCombe 2b, William Jones c, Robert 
Jones, outfielder, Harold Schmelzle, infielder, Elmer 
Williams, outfielder, Bernard DeKay, infielder, Robert 
Jackon, coach and catcher and Howard Thomas, man- 
ager. 


PROSPECT INVITATION SOFTBALL 
TOURNAMENT 


The Prospect Invitation Softball ‘Tournament was 
started in 1946 and is held annually during the last 
week of August and culminates with the final games on 
Labor Day. Eight outstanding teams participated in 
the first tournament, which was won by the Acme Club 
of Rome. Cavallo’s of Utica came out ahead in 1947, 
and another Utica team, Heider’s, won in 1948. The 
tournament was expanded to twelve teams in 1949 and 
Cavallo’s again emerged as champions. ‘hese tourna- 
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ments, under the chairmanship of Howard ‘Thomas 
(1946 and 1947) and Edwin Slusarczyk (1948 and 1949) 
have made the village the softball center of Oneida and 
Herkimer Counties. 


PROSPECT COMMUNITY MEMORIAL 
FIELD, INC. 


Prospect has reason to be proud of its most recent and 
successful project, the Community Memorial Field, 
which has developed from a humble beginning into 
what is probably the finest summer recreation center 
in this area. 

‘The Salvage Committee, toward the close of the war, 
collected waste paper and sold it in Utica. As the pro- 
ceeds mounted toward two hundred dollars, the com- 
mittee decided to try to interest the village in some 
kind of memorial to the men and women who were 
fighting the war. They met with a group of servicemen 
during the Christmas holidays, 1945 and the latter 
were in favor of a living memorial, preferably an ath- 
letic field. 

The following Memorial Field Committee was chosen 
on April 1, 1946: Charles Mosher, Chairman; Francis 
Fisher, Vice-Chairman; Howard ‘Thomas, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mrs. Edna Fitzwilliams, Mrs. Marion Hel- 
mer, Elbert I. Wells, Ray Bronson, Duane Dailey, 
George Crill, Jr. and Leonidas Lefevre. 

Much was accomplished during the first year. 
Through the generosity of the Central New York 
Power Corporation, a used lighting system was made 
available and it was installed on Allen Field by volun- 
tary labor. A team representing the Prospect Firemen 
competed in a league and also played independent 
games. An invitation tournament brought 1000 people 
to the Firemen’s Field Day on Labor Day. ‘The field 
was incorporated under the name of Prospect Com- 
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munity Memorial Field, Inc. It was purchased from 
Ella Mae Allen on December 7, 1946, the fifth anni- 
versary of the bombing of Pearl Harbor. ‘Three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars of the $2000.00 purchase price 
were paid on that date and $150.00 on February 1, 
1947. This last payment left the corporation with a 
bank balance of ninety-two cents. 

Card parties were held during the winter, thus in- 
suring the corporation some funds with which to start 
a more ambitious season. Through the use of state aid, 
a children’s program was inaugurated with Miss Audrey 
Helmer in charge. The corporation was enlarged by 
admitting 182 members at one dollar each. Player in- 
surance and field insurance was taken out. A constitu- 
tion and by-laws were framed. Bleachers were pur- 
chased and a popstand was built. 

Further progress was made in 1948. A new backstop 
and scoreboard were erected and the popstand was ex- 
panded. Children were transported to Hinckley Lake 
for instruction in swimming. The field was graded and 
seeded. 

In 1949, a banner year for the field, water was piped 
in and the honor rolls in Prospect and Hinckley were 
renovated. Playground equipment was purchased and 
installed. And, finally, the last payment on the field 
was made. At an imposing ceremony on Firemen’s Field 
Day, the mortgage was burned by Mrs. Evelyn Dailey, 
Francis Fisher and Howard ‘Thomas, the committee of 
three who collected paper during the war and who first 
held the idea which has come to such splendid realiza- 
tion. 


PROSPECT SKATING RINK 


Prospect boys and girls have always enjoyed winter 
sports. Sliding downhill has been a time-honored amuse- 
ment. Skiing has grown in recent years. ‘The Cemetery 
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pond and even the streets have been used by skaters, 
but the obstacles of water-supply, snow-removal and 
high winds have prevented an outdoor rink. In 1949, 
John V. Owens, of Eastern Rock Products, Inc. of- 
fered the use of an abandoned foundry. Prospect Com- 
munity Memorial Field took the offer and a group of 
men put the building in shape for use as an indoor 
rink. It was flooded early in 1950 and proved very pop- 
ular during the winter months. 


LET’S GO FISHIN’ 


The Cemetery Brook, or Jenkins Brook, has long been 
the favorite trout stream for Prospect children. In 1950, 
Charles Mosher advanced the idea that the brook be 
reserved for children under 16, stocked with trout and 
thrown open to the kids. Stiles were built over farm- 
ers’ fences and signs were put up to warn off adults. 
Swarms of happy youngsters tramp the banks and a 
panic-stricken trout is caught occasionally. 

So, let’s all wander into the dawn with fishpoles over 
our shoulders. The world can’t be too bad when a feller 
can go a fishin’. 
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